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Jucs: Where are they ? 










ins: Under one hand ! 
Ques: What ? 
Ans: All warcuant control keys! 
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Exclusive Marchant 
feature 



















M arcuanr's CONTROL KEYS 
are so compactly grouped that even one hand 
may hide them, clearly proving there's no lost 
motion—no hand travel! Even the novice 
operator quickly acquires top speed because 
this convenient arrangement permits the eye 
to remain on the Dials—and not on the Key- 
board! 

And the Control Board itself is a marvel of 
ingenuity! The feather touch of only ONE key 
starts ANY operation, be it to multiply, di- 
vide, add, or subtract—and to go from one to 






another requires no preparatory or auxiliary 
operations—MARCHANT IS ALWAYS 
READY! 

MARCHANT'S ONE-HAND KEYBOARD 
CONTROL is just one of 20 Points perma- 
nently endearing it to all operators! 













MAKCHANT 


ALL ELECTRIC... FULL AUTOMATIC 


ZJoeed (NULATOR 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 























Reveaune 








Marchan t's Service Throughout the World 
Exclusive 1475 Powell Street - OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
ONE-HAND GENTLEMEN: 
KEYBOARD Please send me further MARCHANT information without cost or obligation. 





CONTROL Mail this Name __ SS — — — 


coupon Address _ ? ee — 
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SIDESHOW 


ga DOPOD 
Panacea for Peepers— 


Pittsburgh: When the Buhl Founda- 
tion began building a planetarium and hall 
of science as a gift to the city, it put a 
high board fence around the project. 
Passers-by complained the fence was a de- 
nial of their right to watch excavating. 
Director Charles F. Lewis ordered windows 
cut in the fence. 











How It’s Done— 

Wayne, Pa.: Robert Faries watched 
0, A. Soderberg drive 155 yards for a hole 
inone on the sixth at St. Davis Golf Club. 
“If that guy can do it, so can I,” he said. 
And he did it. 


Plenty— 

Tonawanda, N.Y.: Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert W. Rollain had ten children—with one 
in every class in grade school. When the 
deventh came along last week, they named 
her Evelyn Enough Roll: ‘n. 


Irish Isn’t English— 

London: The Irish High Commission- 
er’s Office has ruled that “Eire” must not 
be used, except in Gaelic, with reference to 
the Free State: “When writing in English, 
we should use the word ‘Ireland’.” 


Science vs. Art— 


Ottawa: A sculptor made a model of 
a beaver and nine kits—representing the 
Dominion and its nine provinces—to deco- 
rate Parliament Buildings’ Peace Arch. 
Then naturalists stepped in with the news 
that beavers’ litters seldom if ever exceed 
four. The model has joined a bust of the 
Duke of Windsor in the basement. 





Flying Fauna— 

Ocean View, Va.: Lt. J. W. Haskett 
thought there was something wrong with 
his earphones when he heard Private Ro- 
sn announce from the rear cockpit: “I 
have a snake back here.” Just then a 2-foot 
reptile slithered forward. Haskett barely 
managed a safe landing. 


Maxwell Field, Ala.: Friday, May 13, a 
black cat stowed away in a two-seater 
fown by Col. Jacob H. Rudolph. A few 
hundred feet up the controls froze: Ser- 
geant Mendel fished and found the cat 
among the wires and pulled it out just in 
time to prevent a crash. 





Wideawake Manana— 


Guatemala City: Police last week 
tuled that all theatres must close by mid- 
night. Shows must start at the time ad- 
vertised—$1 will be levied for every minute 
of delay. Reason: late shows make morn- 
ing workers dull-witted. 
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Nodding Palms in Puerto Rico, home of Don Q Rum 


ee 
Is tropical Puerto Rico, where it is 


ver-ry warm, we know the secret of tall, 
tinkling drinks. It is rum — but ah-h! 
what rum! So light, so delicate in fla- 
vour ... Don Q Rum, served with much 
ice . . . sipped with due regard for its 
rare flavour. This custom is practiced 
wherever civilized men meet tropic 
heat. The Englishman in Bombay has 
his rum and soda .. . the Dutchman 
in Guiana his rum punch. You have 
the Rum Collins, the Rum Mint Julep 
and the Cuba Libre. Americanos! Let 


Don Q be your cue to cool drinks!” 


COPYRIGHT 1938, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, SHAW IMPORT DIVISION, NEW YORK 
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Rehoboam to Roosevelt 

Reference to Matthew by Professor 
Moley in your June 6 issue and other allu- 
sions from time to time by members of 
your staff suggest you date back to the 
horse-and-buggy age, when literates were 
assumed to have some acquaintance with 
the Bible. 

It is surprising, therefore, that none of 
you has discovered the parallel between 
Roosevelt and Rehoboam. The latter, as 
you will recall, assembled the first brain 
trust on record, took a sadistic satisfaction 
from heaping taxes on his subjects, had a 
passion for resettlement and futile public 
works, and substituted brass counterfeits 
for the national gold reserve. 

Roosevelt, unlike his prototype, has not 
yet incited a civil war or provoked inva- 
sion from a foreign foe, but give him time. 
He has reigned only five and a half years; 
Rehoboam was king for seventeen. Aiter- 
ward, there wasn’t much left of the em- 
pire built by David and Solomon; still the 
Hebrew Handy Andy failed to destroy all 
their work. Is it vain to hope that some- 
thing of Americanism may persist after 
Roosevelt and his bureaucratic boys and 
girls get through? 

W. H. TURNER 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mexico and Tourists 

I am an assiduous reader of NEWSWEEK 
and, knowing as I do that impartiality is 
one of the characteristics of your magazine, 
I should be much obliged if you would be 
kind enough to publish this letter, espe- 
cially as I believe that you would never al- 
low unfair statements such as that con- 
tained in the letter from Mr. A. H. Cam- 
eron, Texas City, Texas (Newsweek, May 
16), stand as an undoubted fact. 

Personally, I do not believe 10 per cent 
of what Mr. Cameron says in his letter. 
All tourists coming into Mexico (not only 
from the United States) are given all kinds 
of facilities and extended every courtesy, 
not by the police alone, but, I should say, 
by 90 per cent of the people they meet on 
the street or on the roads, and if Mr. Cam- 
eron’s car was rammed in the back “on 
two occasions” I do not see why he could 
not call a policeman... 

As regards curio vendors being angry 
when Mr. Cameron’s party did not buy 
their wares, I think I know why it was. 
It has been made a custom by a certain 
class of “wise” tourists to haggle over 
prices asked for by vendors. For instance, 
if the vendor sells his goods for two pesos 
apiece the “wise” tourist wants to buy it 
for ten times less. No wonder the vendor 
becomes angry! ... 

I am not trying to convey the idea to 
anyone that Mexico is a paradise, for you 


know that there is a great deal of difference 
between a small town of 2,000 or 3,000 like 
Texas City, and a large city of over 1,500,- 
000 like Mexico City ... 
F. de P. BARRALES 
Mexico City, Mexico 


THE LETTER SIGNED BY MR. A. H. CAM- 
ERON IN THE MAY 16 ISSUE OF NEWSWEEK 
CALLS FOR A DENIAL. 

I RECENTLY DROVE THROUGH FROM SAN 
ANTONIO, TEXAS, TO MEXICO CITY AND 
STOPPED OVERNIGHT AT TWO SMALL TOWNS 
BETWEEN LAREDO AND MEXICO CITY. 

ALL ALONG THE ROUTE I WAS TREATED 
WITH THE UTMOST COURTESY, AND ALL 
MEXICANS FROM THE MANAGERS OF THE 
HOTELS TO THE FILLING-STATION ATTEND- 
ANTS, WAITERS IN THE RESTAURANTS, AND 
OTHERS—WERE ANXIOUS TO MAKE THE TRIP 
AN ENJOYABLE ‘ONE. IF AMERICANS TRAVEL- 
ING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES WOULD TAKE 
THE ATTITUDE THAT THEY ARE THE GUESTS 
OF THE CITIZENS OF THE COUNTRY IN WHICH 
THEY ARE TRAVELING THEIR STAY WOULD 
BE MUCH MORE ENJOYABLE... 

ALLAN W. WELLS 

Mexico City, Mexico 





Charity Begins— 

I heartily agree with Elijah Tate’s letter 
in your June 6 issue . . . opposing cam- 
paigns to raise money in the United States 
for the relief of foreigners when our char- 
ity, in these times, should begin and end 
at home. I have just been reading a De- 
partment of State release showing con- 
tributions received and funds expended 
from May 1937 to March 1938 by organi- 
zations whose announced purpose is to aid 
the civil-warring Spaniards. Some of the 
figures show interesting comparisons. For 
example: 

The American Committee for Spanish 
Relief, New York—contributions, $28,- 
696.24; expenditures for relief in Spain, 
zero; expenditures for administration, pub- 
licity, campaigns, etc., $30,254.30. 

Medical Bureau and North American 
Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy— 
contributions, $367,096.97; expenditures 
for relief in Spain, $260,886.44; expendi- 
tures for administration, publicity, cam- 
paigns, etc., $96,638.87. 

The Friends of the Abraham Lincoln 
Battalion, New York—contributions, $126,- 
252.91; expenditures for relief in Spain, 
$81,301.87; expenditures for administra- 
tion, publicity, campaigns, etc., $37,471.61. 

Quite a lot of publicity and campaign 
money in proportion to the relief, even if 
it could be justified in our “recession” era. 

SCOTT FLOYD 

Washington, D. C. 





Zweig, Exile 
In Newsweek of May 23, the reviewer 
of Arnold Zweig’s latest book states that: 


—— 





“Today Zweig is in exile . . .” On reading 
this my impression was that Mr. Zweig is 
now living in one of the Hitlerlike coun- 
tries in Central or Eastern Europe. How I 
was amazed and deeply shocked when ] 
found out from your reviewer that Mr 
Zweig lives in Palestine. Since when did 
Palestine—the Land of Israel—become the 
Land of Exile for the Zweigs? 

Mr. Zweig is a branch of the Tree of 
Israel which, after 2,000 years of exile jn 
a half-barbarous Europe, is again being re. 
planted in Palestine in the land where he 
really belongs. Mr. Zweig, in his own man. 
ner, is helping to create a new culture jp 
the historical boundaries of a free and soy- 
ereign Jewish state. 

“On Mount Carmel [Mr. Zweig] thinks 
the bright light is beneficial to his eyes” 
as the reviewer states. Surely, on Mount 
Carmel Mr. Zweig thinks. There the Jew 
at last can think. “The Crowning of a 
King,” Zweig’s latest work, should serve 
as evidence. 











NAHUM ZACKAI 
Chicago, II. 


A person banished or voluntarily absent 
from his homeland is an exile. Arnold 
Zweig, born of German-Jewish parents in 
Germany, had his citizenship revoked by 
the Nazis and was banished from the 
country. 





Uncle Sam, Policeman 

I cannot help feeling that Mr. J. Rolfe 
Powell’s letter in the Apr. 18 issue is short- 
sighted in several respects. 

First, in respect to being the world’s 
policeman, it is my humble opinion that 
if any country is economically and diplo- 
matically interested in another country,| 
there are responsibilities and headaches’ 
which must be accepted. In short—if you 
trade, if you export and import, if you) 
are represented abroad by ambassadors, 
ministers, and consuls, you are de facto 
part and parcel of “squabbles” which arise 
within the limits of your interest. Further- 
more, aside from accepting this kind of 
responsibility, the United States is the 
richest and most powerful nation and 
should welcome the opportunity to ae 
that power for the good of the world, 
itself included—naturally. 

Secondly, the old phrase “the war to 
stop wars” should not be taken so literally. 
He should quit picking on a dead horse. 
The World War was realistic, not romal- 
tic, as the soldiers knew, and the purpose 
was to stop Germany and/or Austria from 
running amuck in Europe and swallowing 
it. No matter what the war cost, the world 
has had less reason to fear Germany’s all 
bitions until recently, and even now a Wa! 
is unlikely for another three years, making 
over twenty years gained ... 

JAMES STEWART 
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“AJAX is best. It is tapered to fit 
the hand securely, and steel or Bakelite 
dispensers—wall or cooler—deliver 
the cups bottom-first, keeping the 
drinking edge clean.” 


“Aye, but AERO is a hand- 
some round-bottom cup— 
clean and tasteless. 
CS Its streamline steel or 
Bakelite dispensers 
—wall or cooler— 
are filled without 
touching the rims 
of the cups at all.” 












Let ’em fight it out. We make 
both cups, and you'll make 
a good buy whichever you 
choose. Free samples sent. 
Check [] AJAX [) AERO 





, 
LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. Div. | 
68-B PRESCOTT ST. - WORCESTER, MASS. 
270-B Broadway 221-B No. LaSalle St. 
New York Chicago 
PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO., DIV. 
416-B Second Street, San Francisco 
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WHEN a Budd streamliner . . . long and shining . . . comes 
gliding into the station it creates a prompt stir of interest. 
Heads turn. There’s drama in the air — that pleased ex- 
pectancy which is reserved for something special, some- 
thing new. 

This ceremony takes place many times daily in many 
stations. It illustrates, on a small scale, the sensation that 
marked the first appearance of these modern trains on the 
American scene. Overnight these inspiring pioneers caught 
the public fancy. For they are new in design, new in con- 
struction, new in performance. 

The secret? Budd engineering, plus a structure of stain- 
less steel, fabricated by the exclusive SHOTWELD*® process. 

This combination produces cars that are strong, durable 
—and truly light-weight. Their low center of gravity 
makes them hug the rails and travel smoothly at high speed. 
They fulfil all safety requirements without incurring the 
burden of dead-weight imposed by older methods and ma- 
terials. They have more spacious interiors, to which Budd, 
again departing from precedent, gives the luxurious com- 
fort and appearance of a fine living-room. 

Budd-built trains . . . swift, safe, beautiful . . . are restor- 
ing glamour (and passengers! ) to the railroads of America. 
@ Originator of ALL STEEL bodies for automobiles, now used almost universally, 


the Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing Company has pioneered modern methods in the 
design and fabrication of steel products. * Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


weorrrer 








Farley Trip 


Though Postmaster Jim Farley is ad- 
mittedly out of sympathy with much of 
the Corcoran-White House group’s polit- 
ical management, he continues to be loyal 
to F.D.R. personally and will go along on 
the New Deal’s purge plans. But note that 
his Alaska trip this summer, which will 
keep Farley out of the country during the 
| most bitter political rows, gives him the 
opportunity to come back as a unifying 
influence in the party, ostensibly free from 
any share in the bitter intraparty quarrels. 


Civil Liberties Probes 


With its new grant of $60,000, the La 
Follette civil-liberties subcommittee is now 
considering investigations in three main 
fields. Sometime before next year the 
'group will probably make headlines with 
inquiries into one or more of these sub- 
| jects: the Hague machine’s tactics in Jer- 
sey City; the alleged semi-servitude of 
California agricultural workers; official in- 
terference with labor organizations in cer- 
tain Southern cities. 


La Follette Ace 


Gov. Phil La Follette believes he drew 
an unexpected ace in his political game 
with F.D.R. The Iowa Farmer-Labor 
\party, an affiliate of La Follette’s Pro- 
gressive party, is now believed to hold the 
balance of power in the November elec- 
tions. The party’s 30,000 or 40,000 votes 
‘may be sufficient to swing the state into 
the Democratic line-up. La Follette would 
like to trade the Iowa vote to the Demo- 
| crats in return for withdrawal of New Deal 
| support of Sen. F. Ryan Duffy of Wis- 
consin. 








Garner Goal 


Friends of Vice President Garner are 
shaking their heads at his private talka- 
tiveness, which has been more marked re- 
cently. The news stories last week that 28 
Democratic senators had told Garner they 
wanted him to be the next President came 
from Garner himself. Friends say that he’s 
hot taking himself seriously as a candidate 
because of his age (68) but that he’d like 
to serve as rallying post for conservative 

emocrats in 1940. It now looks as though 
there may be a bloc of delegates pledged 
to Garner—or at least under control of the 











Garner-led group of conservatives. The 
Vice President has hinted that he looks on 
Sen. Bennett Champ Clark of Missouri as 
a good 1940 candidate. 


Wallace Victory 

Secretary Wallace’s backers are proudly 
pointing to his staunch refusal to come 
out for Otha Wearin in the Iowa Senatori- 
al contest. Wallace withstood terrific pres- 
sure—including strong hints from F.D.R. 
himself—to support Wearin. He put him- 
self temporarily in the Presidential dog- 
house by telling Mr. Roosevelt at a Cabi- 
net meeting that Senator Gillette would 
be renominated regardless of the efforts of 
Tom Corcoran, Harry Hopkins, and Jim- 
my Roosevelt to elect Wearin. By standing 
pat Wallace improved his standing with 
the regular Democratic organization in his 
native Iowa, with Jim Farley, and with 
organization Democrats in other states. 
All three are important to a potential can- 
didate for President. 


Depression ‘Exploded’ 


New Dealers are now planning what 
they refer to as the “explosion” technique 
of recovery. The scheme is to “explode” 
the heaviest possible charge of government 
funds into the economic structure in an 
effort to stop business’ downtrend, now 
generally expected to continue until late 
August or early September. Spending will 
be turned on with full force in July and 
August. WPA rolls will be enlarged at a 
rapid rate as soon as F.D.R. signs the Re- 
covery Bill. PWA, usually slow in getting 
under way, has been working nights pre- 
paring for a quick start and expects to 
release several hundred projects daily. 


Connecticut Scandals 


The current political scandals in Con- 
necticut, brought to light by the indict- 
ment of a score of state and city officials 
in Waterbury last month, are only a 
starter. Tips from best sources indicate 
that as many as 100 more Connecticut 
politicians will be indicted for fraud— 
probably in the late summer or early fall. 


Monopoly Scheme 


Though the make-up and scope of the 
monopoly inquiry commission is still up 
in the air, note that the survey’s political 
purpose is primarily intended to build up 
a broad antitrust issue for the 1940 Presi- 
dential election and will be used only in- 
cidentally to make headlines for this fall’s 
Congressional fights. The inquiry is a part 
of the scheme of the White House “gang” 
to dominate the 1940 convention and name 


F.D.R.’s successor. These Presidential ad- 
visers have been trying to find some way 
to sidetrack Senator O’Mahoney of Wyo- 
ming, who took the monopoly resolution 
under his wing but who is out of White 
House favor because of his searing report 
on the Court Bill. 


F.D.R. Disclaimer 


Friends who have talked to F.D.R. re- 
port that he appears to believe sincerely 
that there’s little actual politics in relief 
administration. At a private lunch with 
Roy Howard, whose newspaper chain is 
featuring stories of politics in relief, F.D.R. 
insisted the reports were greatly exagger- 
ated and seemed genuinely convinced of 
what he said. 

Trivia 

Postmaster Farley, the Administration’s 
most prolific letter writer, signed 2,500 
letters one night last week; usually signs 
about 400 letters and official papers daily 
. . . Invited to the country home of Su- 
preme Court Justice Black in Alexan- 
dria, Va., jittery wives of senators up for 
reelection went on a hunt for four-leaf 
clovers; Mrs. F. Ryan Duffy, whose hus- 
band faces a tough fight in Wisconsin, 
didn’t stop till she found four . . . Rep. 
Mary Norton, chairman of the House 
Labor Committee, has become known as 
“Aunty”; her niece, who is clerk of the 
committee, called her that, and other rep- 
resentatives took it up. 





Nazi-Czech Preparations 


With German-Czech negotiations at 
an impasse, note that Nazi preparations 
for a future attempt to annex Sudeten 
Czechoslovakia are progressing. Czech au- 
thorities have learned that Hitler has ap- 
pointed Hans Krebs, a fugitive from 
Czechoslovakia, as Gauleiter [district lead- 
er| of German Czechoslovakia. Though the 
appointment won’t be announced now, 
credible reports from Berlin indicate that 
Krebs is already quietly at work coordinat- 
ing plans for the “incorporation of Sudeten 
Czechoslovakia.” It’s likely that he will 
replace Henlein, present Sudeten leader, if 
and when the annexation takes place, 
much as Biirckel has replaced Seyss-In- 
quart as actual head in the drive to com- 
plete Austrian Nazification. 


Chamberlain Downfall? 


Despite the Conservative party victories 
in recent by-elections, there’s a distinct 
possibility that a major political revolt is 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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in the offing and that the Chamberlain 
foreign policy will be rejected. Laborite 
and Liberal leaders, working separately, 
have long been attacking the rearmament 
program’s lag, the failure of Britain to stop 
Japan, and the British loss of prestige in 
the Mediterranean and on the Continent. 
The groups may finally unite if the raids 
on British shipping continue and if the 
Anglo-Italian pact doesn’t go into effect. 
Should Britain take effective measures to 
stop the raids, Franco would not be able 
to enforce the blockade and all chance of 
the war’s ending soon would vanish. Rec- 
ognition of this dilemma resulting from 
Chamberlain’s policies has been the great- 
est single factor in drawing the opposition 
together and in alienating large factions 
within the Conservative party. 


Japan’s Dope Peddling 


There’s much new evidence that Jap- 
anese officials are fostering the opium trade 
in China’s occupied cities. Around Tien- 
tsin many Korean dope dealers are encour- 
aged to follow the Japanese Army; they 
don’t serve Japanese soldiers but operate 
fake “medical clinics” for Chinese dope 
addicts. At Peiping a “general welfare tax” 
of about 5 cents an ounce on raw opium 
sold in drug shops implies official approval 
of the sale. In Nanking the “reform gov- 
ernment” is preparing to operate an opium 
monopoly—the “control plan” which al- 
ready nets Japan millions annually in Man- 
churia, Jehol, and other areas. Shanghai 
officials are known to have sounded out 
authorities in the foreign concessions on 
their price for permitting “opium control” 
there. 


Germans in Spain 


One of the newest French-British head- 
aches results from the fact that fortifica- 
tions being quietly built by Germans in 
Spain and Spanish Morocco have no ap- 
parent connection with the present war 
and are obviously being built for perma- 
nency. With nine German airdromes in 
Navarra Province, four in Biscay, two 
each in Guipuzcoa and Huesca, and one in 
Alava, the French now estimate that if at- 
tacked on the Franco-Spanish border they 
would have to send at least 1,000 front- 
line planes there. The British are even 
more worried about construction of eight 
powerful batteries in Morocco across from 
Gibraltar; they’re seeking Portuguese per- 
mission to develop a new base at Faro. 
French reports also show that German 
technicians have reinforced forts at Fuen- 
tarabia, Irin, and San Sebastian and 
dredged the port of Pasajes for use as a 
naval base. 


Foreign Notes 


Spy scares have led Britain to begin 
construction of a fence 70 feet high and 
800 feet long to hide the hull designs of the 
new battleships Anson and Prince of 


Wales, after the two new Cunarders, 
which now shield them from public view, 
have been launched . . . Official Italian 
figures, not released here, show that of the 
356 Italians admittedly captured by the 
Spanish loyalists only three were officers 
... Dr. Douglas Hyde, Protestant scholar 
selected as first president of Ireland, re- 
tired to his secluded country home in a 
huff when De Valera failed to consult him 
on the surprise dissolution of the Dail... 
Turkey is trying to get Nazi permission 
for 200 Austrian Jewish scientists to leave 
Vienna and settle permanently in Ankara 
... The “lost division” bottled up in the 
Pyrenees is giving Spanish loyalists valu- 
able aid as cattle rustlers; in a week they 
netted 750 head of cattle and 55 mules in 
night raids on rebel territory, then herded 
the animals across mountain passes into 
France and dispatched them to Barcelona. 





Japanese Fish Boom 


(ccgteiate of American fishermen that 
Japanese are encroaching on their best 
Alaskan fishing grounds are far from 
groundless. The facts are reflected in un- 
publicized figures showing the sensational 
gains the Japanese fish-canning industry 
has made during the past year. Japanese 
canners in 1937 produced 13,158,988 cases 
of canned fish, a gain of 29% in volume 
and 33% in value over the previous year. 


New Products 


A trick new “Lyf-Boy” belt, now being 
prepared for widespread marketing, fits 
snugly around the waist, looking much 
like any ordinary belt; when wearer 
presses a small bulb, chemicals combine 
to form a gas that inflates the belt, mak- 
ing it a life preserver .. . Drug manufac- 
turers in search of a way of keeping tab- 
lets from dissolving in the stomach before 
they reach the intestinal tract have found 
an answer—an extremely thin coat of 
shellac beneath the usual sugar coating. 


‘Franchise Sales’ 

Watch out for representatives of an up- 
state New York firm who are peddling 
dealer franchises for a “revolutionary” new 
$500 automobile. Backers of the scheme, 
formerly involved in promoting a fantastic 
airplane, ran into SEC troubles in selling 
stock for their new auto company. After 
that they concocted their present plan of 
selling dealer franchises in hundreds of 
cities and towns. Exhibiting a handsome, 
hand-built car as a sales argument, the 
promoters have already taken in some 
$500,000. The truth is that the company 
has made no preparations for manufac- 
turing the cars and that the cars probably 
couldn’t be made for the claimed price of 
about $500, even in large quantities. Gov- 
ernment agents are now investigating the 
whole enterprise. 


——_. 
Business Footnotes 
SEC Commissioners Douglas and Hanes 





won't discuss—even among themselyes— 
selection of the new president of the New 
York Stock Exchange; annoyed by rumors 
that they'll dominate the choice, they want 
to be able to say they haven’t even talked 
about it . . . Note that ironclad legisla- 
tion for regulation of investment trusts is 
now considered a sure bet for next year 
. . . Oil men in New York are predicting 
that depletion of stocks will lead to a gen. 
eral rise of 1 to 114 cents a gallon in price 
of gasoline before summer’s end. 








Entertainment Lines 


*P civilege,” a five-suited card game 
copyrighted in England three months be. 
fore the new five-suited bridge, will proba- 
bly become a craze about next winter— 
judging from the enthusiasm of those few 
who’ve played the game and the elaborate 
promotion plans of its backers .. . Paul 
de Kruif, author of best-selling books on 
science, is planning an educational movie 
on syphilis; hopes to get government spon- 
sorship for the project . . . A film producer 
is erecting a studio in Miami; animated 
cartoons will be produced as a starter, but 


plans include filming of full-length movies | | 


there later. 


Press Notes 


Publishers of The Saturday Evening 
Post are toying with plans for a new popu- 
lar magazine, containing long articles with 
a news angle . . . Lloyd George, wartime 
Prime Minister of England, is completing 
a book on the peace treaties in which he 
analyzes the Czechoslovakian question 
...A British publisher is considering pub- 
lication of a condensed one-volume edition 
of President Roosevelt’s five-volume set of 
state papers. 


Missing Persons 


Oscar de Priest, Republican Negro Con- 
gressman from 1929-35 and first Negro to 
sit in Congress since 1901, now 67, con- 
ducts a real-estate business on Chicago's 
South Side; has no immediate plans for 
running for office, but keeps in close touch 
with Illinois politics Elsie Janis, 
“Sweetheart of the A.E.F.” who last year 
auctioned off all her possessions under 
“divine inspiration,” now says she lives “4 
perfectly normal, quiet, and satisfactory 
private life” with her husband in Beverly 
Hills, Calif.; does a little writing, occasion- 
ally visits the Sawtelle Veterans’ Hospital; 
is “not interested” in radio, screen, 
stage work ... Mrs. D. Buchanan Merty- 
man, the “Aunt Bessie” who chaperonec 
the Duchess of Windsor in London during 
the abdication crisis, lives quietly in 4 
Washington, D.C. apartment; entertains 4 
small circle of friends; has no plans to visit 
the Windsors. 
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a Lesson and Brings on Drive 


for Party Solidarity 


“My friend, I congratulate you.” 

Still glowing from his 2-1 victory over 
a hand-picked New Deal candidate in the 
lowa Democratic primary last week, Guy 
Gillette received identical congratulatory 
telegrams from five Senate colleagues. The 
telegrams were not a meaningless prank: 
they ridiculed the last-minute efforts of the 
President’s son James to defeat Gillette 
by referring publicly to the Senator’s op- 
ponent as “My friend, Otha Wearin.” 

Because this made-in-the-White House 
endorsement fizzled and because Gillette 
was the first Senator to test New Deal ef- 
forts to “purge” foes of last year’s Supreme 
Court Bill, Washington last week echoed 
with the rejoicing of anti-New Deal Dem- 
ocrats. At the same time, informed com- 
mentators deduced that Mr. Roosevelt 
ereafter would assume more direct super- 
vision of purge efforts. Behind that de- 





Newsphotos 


Victorious field marshal: Sen. Clyde Herring 


Roosevelt Tightens on Reins 


After Aides’ Bungling in Iowa 


duction was the inside story of the 


Administration’s adventures in Iowa. 


Primary Story 

Weeks before the Iowa primary, the 
little group of purgers headed by Tom 
Corcoran and James Roosevelt “ascer- 
tained” that Wearin had an excellent 
chance of winning out. They persuaded 
WPA Administrator Hopkins to endorse 
Wearin, but Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace, a native Iowan, proved less pliable. 
Wallace was convinced Wearin’s chances 
were slim; he was also interested in keep- 
ing peace in the party. 

A few days before the primary, the 
Secretary conferred with Mr. Roosevelt, 
then went to Capitol Hill to enlist the aid 
of Sen. Clyde Herring, actual head of 
Iowa’s Democratic machine. Wallace 
wanted Herring to arrange a joint state- 
ment by Gillette and Wearin to the effect 
that, no matter who won, the Democrats 
would be united for the November pri- 
mary. 

Told of this move, Wearin hit the 
ceiling. He phoned a White House lieu- 


tenant—presumably Tom Corcoran—and 
was told that Mr. Roosevelt knew nothing 
of the proposed statement. On hearing 
this, Herring too blew up and went run- 
ning to Vice President Garner, who en- 
couraged him to take independent action. 
Herring grabbed a phone, dialed long dis- 
tance, and spent hours exhorting members 
of his Iowa machine to fight for Gillette. 
Final result: Wearin, 42,000; Gillette, 
80,000. 

To offset any bad taste the intraparty 
squabble might leave in the mouths of 
Iowa Democrats, President Roosevelt at 
once invited Senator Gillette to the White 
House. During a five-course luncheon, at 
which they sat in their shirt sleeves, the 
President congratulated Gillette and pre- 
dicted his election over his G.O.P. oppo- 
nent, former Sen. L. J. Dickinson. What 
else was said, no outsider knows. 


Man’s Job 


Seasoned Democrats in the Administra- 
tion viewed the Iowa debut of the New 
Deal “elimination crew” as a complete 
fiasco. They concluded that the purge 
group, led by Hopkins, Corcoran, and 
James Roosevelt, was too “amateur” to 
undertake so delicate a political operation 
as excising seven Democratic senators who 
had voted against the Court Bill. 

Since Washington credited Tom Cor- 
coran with instigating the putsch against 
Gillette, the bulk of the blame for its fail- 
ure fell on him. After surveying the results 
of the 38-year-old Brain Truster’s efforts, 
two of Washington’s most pro-New Deal 
correspondents wrote: “The new strategy 
[is] not to send a boy on a man’s political 
errand.” 

That President Roosevelt intended to 
perform more of his own political errands 
became clear when he announced what 
stops he would make on the cross-coun- 
try vacation swing he plans to start July 
7. Mr. Roosevelt’s itinerary called for 
speeches or rear-platform appearances in 
Ohio, to help Senator Bulkley; in Ken- 
tucky, in behalf of Majority Leader Bark- 
ley; and in Oklahoma, for Senator Thom- 
as; in California, to boost Senator Mc- 
Adoo. Whether the President planned to 
help or hinder the election prospects of 
Senator Adams in Colorado and of Sena- 
tor McCarran in Nevada depended to a 
large extent on how the local situations 
shaped up before he arrived in those two 
states. One point, however, appeared cer- 
tain. When Mr. Roosevelt debarks at 
Charleston, after his sail through the Pan- 
ama Canal, he will do his utmost to unseat 
Sen. Ellison Smith, South Carolina’s rab- 
idly anti-New Deal Democratic Senator, 
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who has held his seat continuously for 
30 years. 


WPA ‘Splurge’ 

While the President prepared for action, 
another hangover phase of the Iowa elec- 
tion—relief in politics—continued to cloud 
the political horizon. To smother the in- 
dignant outcry raised after he endorsed 
Wearin against Gillette, WPA Adminis- 
trator Hopkins issued a_ post-election 
statement: “The Iowa vote shows that 
the repeated reminders I gave to WPA 
workers that they were to vote as they 
please were not disregarded . . .” 

But the politics-in-relief issue, newly 
soft-pedaled in Iowa, erupted with a bang 
in Minnesota. There, Gov. Elmer A. Ben- 
son, Farmer-Labor ally of the New Deal, 
feuded with Victor A. Christgau, state 
WPA administrator. Benson, facing reelec- 
tion, asked Christgau to approve a project 
that would send some 2,000 WPA workers 
into farmers’ fields to pull weeds, a scourge 
of “creeping jenny” and “leafy spurge.” 
Christgau flatly refused, contending that 
Benson merely wanted power to select 
men for the jobs. When Harry Hopkins 
asked him to resign, the WPA state offi- 
cial went over Hopkins’ head and placed 
his case before the President. Mr. Roose- 
velt fired him. 

Meanwhile, the Senate, which a fort- 
night ago repeatedly killed amendments 
designed to keep funds from the new 
spending-lending program out of election 
fights, moved to investigate the mounting 
charges of corruption. Ten senators, headed 
by Millard Tydings, signed a resolution 
to create a committee to study the allega- 
tions. 

But Majority Leader Barkley, whose 
Kentucky primary opponent is Gov. Al- 
bert B. Chandler, indicated he would op- 
pose any such move. To Barkley went the 
distinction of making the most candid 
observation of the week. State Governors, 
he argued, repeatedly use highway grants 
and other Federal funds to influence votes; 
therefore, senators shouldn’t be expected 
to forego even indirect use of government 
funds and patronage to preserve their po- 
litical careers. 








Significance 

Out of the week’s welter of events, three 
distinct reactions appeared: 

1—G.0.P. tacticians laid plans to make 
the Administration’s alleged political use 
of WPA funds a major talking point in 
the Congressional elections. 

2—While the New Deal purge of old- 
line Democratic Senators continued apace, 
independent Democrats and even many 
New Dealers seriously questioned the wis- 
dom of risking intraparty dissension. To 
them, the bungling in the Iowa primary 
was a political error of the first water. 

3—For the first time, Democratic Chair- 
man Farley’s real attitude toward the 
purge became known. Greatly simplified, 





International 


Adjournment foe: Rep. Gray 


Farley’s credo is that loyalty to the Presi- 
dent should be judged on the basis of a 
senator’s entire record, not just his vote 
on the Supreme Court Bill. On this basis, 
Farley himself is working behind the scenes 
to unseat Tydings of Maryland, George 
of Georgia, and Smith of Carolina—all 
fairly consistent New Deal foes. But he is 
opposed to fighting the Gillettes and 
Adamses just because they wouldn’t “go 
along” on the Supreme Court issue. 





Congress Windup 


King Filibustus I Calls 
Tune on Wage-Hour Bill 


Before inheriting Huey Long’s Senate 
seat, Allen J. Ellender made a record in 
his home state. On his Louisiana farm the 
Senator took land that had yielded only 
80 bushels of Irish potatoes per acre and 
forced the yield up to 347 bushels. Natives 
nicknamed him King Potatus I. 

Had his Senate colleagues bestowed 
another sobriquet on the wiry, dynamic 
Louisianian, they might fittingly have 
dubbed him King Filibustus I. For last 
session Ellender helped to kill the Ad- 
ministration’s Anti-Lynch Bill by ringing 
up a record filibuster; he held the floor 
without interruption for six days. Last 
week Ellender again threatened to fili- 
buster, this time against the Wage-Hour 
Bill, and before the week ended he had 
thrown such a scare into adjournment- 
anxious senators that the wage-hour con- 
ferees were dancing to his tune. 


North-South Comparisons 

For days the conference committee had 
labored to iron out differences between the 
Senate and House versions of the measure. 


A re 





Chief stumbling block was the question: 
should Southern employers be allowed to 
pay lower wages than Northern manufac. 
turers? The conferees wangled over such 
figures on the subject as those supplied 
by the Department of Labor, which showed 
for the year 1935: 
North South 
Wage earners in 59 
ENGUGEPICS ....ccosccccsesses 
Average hours worked 


1,995,056 622,895 


TEE SIGINT ccrecsicnsserssins 159 152.7 
Average hourly wages... $0.60 $0.44 
Average value added 

per man-hour ............ $1.28 $1.02 
Average annual 

ne rene $1,149 $809 


Finally Ellender and his allies, Senators 
Pepper and Connally, called a war council 
of fifteen Southern senators. With this 
group’s backing, Ellender muttered his 
threat that, unless the conferees granted 
North-South differentials, “there will be 
lots of talk—lots of it.” 


Southern Victory 


Boiled down, Southern objections fo- 
cused on one issue: whether the proposed 
wage scale should carry a “rigid” time limi- 
tation. The House bill had set up an im- 
mediate minimum wage of 25 cents an 
hour, to be raised 5 cents a year until a 
40-cent minimum was reached. As a con- 
cession to the South, conferees had agreed 
that the 40-cent minimum would not be- 
come effective for seven years. Still un- 
satisfied, Southerners stalled negotiations 
into a deadlock. They demanded that once 
the pay rate reached 30 cents an hour, no 
time limit should be established for reach- 
ing the 40-cent level. 

Further, Ellender and his colleagues 
called for industry wage boards that would 
grant exemptions to industries if warrant- 
ed by such factors as local economic con- 
ditions and freight rates. 

The conferees held out until the week 
end, then reached a compromise agreeable 
to Southerners. While a 30-cent rate is to 
be enforced in two years and a 40-cent 
minimum within seven years, industry 
boards are empowered to grant exemptions 
from the pay minimum in any area where 
living costs are low and freight rates high. 


Round-up 


In an effort to speed adjournment, Con- 
gress worked busily on other measures. 


“| A Senate-House conference group strug- 
gled with the President’s Spending-Lend- 
ing Bill. Conferees bickered over three 
major issues: the Senate’s $212,000,000 
for farm parity prices, the Senate’s $175, 
000,000 addition to the WPA appropria- 
tion, and the Wagner amendment raising 
the housing fund by $300,000,000. By 
Monday the conferees had agreed on all 
vital points. 


*|The House Appropriations Committee 
released figures which indicated that, be- 
fore it adjourned, the current Congress 
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would have appropriated some $12,000,- 
900,000, a peacetime record. 


© Most urgent legislation passed over in 
the adjournment rush was the bill au- 
thorizing RFC to loan $300,000,000 to 
railroads. 

©With every senator and congressman 
wearily clamoring for speedy adjournment, 
Rep. Finly Gray of Indiana proposed in a 
nationwide broadcast that Congress should 
remain at work until “definite steps” had 
heen taken to end the depression. 


©Dr. George W. Calver, official Capitol 
physician, reported the healthiest session 
of Congress in his memory: head colds fell 
off 80 per cent from last year, and only 
two members died of heart ailments, as 
against five in 1937. 





|€ Congress sent to the White House a bill 
establishing the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, a new agency to regulate aviation. 


'€In voting $500,000 for the biggest anti- 
monopoly investigation since the Pujo in- 
quiry of 1911, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee placed the full sum at the disposal 
of the investigating committee. Senator 
Norris objected to the joint resolution, say- 
ing: “I think this is a slap, a direct slap 














Mr. Roy and Mr. Jenks 


After three hours of scorching debate in 
the House one afternoon last week, Rep. 
Arthur B. Jenks, Republican of New 
Hampshire, leaped from his seat, strode 
to the dais, shook hands with Speaker 
Bankhead, and then walked swiftly from 
the chamber. “That’s all right, that’s all 
right,” Jenks laughed, “I'll be back with 
you next year.” 

A few seconds earlier, 214 Democratic 
Congressmen had voted to oust Jenks and 
to seat in his place a fellow Democrat, 
Alphonse Roy. 

The action climaxed months of recounts 
and investigations for missing ballots. In 
1936, official returns in New Hampshire 
gave Jenks a pluralty of 550. A recount 
showed that both candidates had received 
exactly 51,690 votes. Then still another 
recount gave Jenks the election, when it 
was “proved” that 458 persons had voted 
in one town though only 424 ballots were 
found in the ballot box. The missing 34, it 
was decided, were Republican. 

On the strength of that Jenks took his 
seat and kept it until last week—when 
House Democrats suddenly decided his 
eighteen-month-old victory didn’t count 





Newsphotos 


Wage-Hour strategists: Senators Ellender and Connally 


in the face of the President of the United 
States.” Overnight, White House aides ex- 
erted pressure to secure $400,000 of the 
sum for the President to allocate as he 
pleases among the executive departments 
taking part in the investigation—Treasury, 
SEC, FTC, and the Departments of Labor, 
Commerce, and Justice. Next day the Sen- 
ate voted Mr. Roosevelt complete control 
of $400,000, and the House seemed des- 
tined to follow suit. 


because no one had actually seen the 
“missing” ballots. 


Significance 


The ouster had three chief aspects: (1) 
undisguisedly political, the maneuver was 
designed to influence Alphonse Roy’s large 
French-Canadian following to support his 
fellow Democrat, Sen. Fred H. Brown, 
whose reelection prospects need bolstering; 
(2) Roy will receive almost $30,000 in 





back salary and allowances, a tidy cam- 
paign fund for his return engagement with 
Jenks at the polls next November; (3) the 
change cuts Republican membership in 
the House to 89—lowest since pre-Civil 
War days. 





TVA Inquisitor 


When charges by Arthur Morgan, chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
threatened to precipitate a major scandal 
last March, Washington moved quickly. 
President Roosevelt conducted a hearing 
and fired Chairman Morgan. Then Con- 
gress authorized a joint committee to in- 
vestigate TVA. But the committee dawdled 
along for seven weeks, without hearing 
Morgan’s charges against his co-directors, 
Harcourt Morgan and David Lilienthal— 
and without even appointing a counsel. 

Three weeks ago the committee finally 
called in the warring factions, but the 
rumored bombshell proved a dud when 
the committeemen simply listened to pre- 
pared statements, permitted no cross-ex- 
amination, and adjourned. Observers pre- 
dicted a quiet death for the inquiry. But 
last week the committee gave forecasters 
the lie by selecting Francis Biddle, aggres- 
sive Philadelphia lawyer, as counsel. 

Biddle, who proved his liberal outlook 
as chairman of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in 1934 and 1935, lost no 
time in his new job. This week he pro- 
posed a detailed study of private power 
company operation in the TVA region and 
of TVA’s own power policy. Committee 
hearings, he predicted, would start in July. 


Roosevelt Week 


As echoes of the Federal government’s 
German-spy-ring investigation still rum- 
bled in the press, Mr. Roosevelt last week 
signed an act intended to put the spot- 
light on the activities of foreign propaganda 
agents in the United States. The law pro- 
vides that all press agents, representatives, 
or attorneys employed directly or indirect- 
ly by foreign powers or political parties 
must register with the State Department. 

Other official and unofficial items of the 
Roosevelt week: 





" The President threatened to revoke li- 
censes of American aviators who sell their 
services to armed forces revolting against 
a recognized foreign government. Asked 
to supply details, Mr. Roosevelt explained 
that flyers might join either the Chinese 
or Japanese with impunity; but that, be- 
cause the Spanish war is a “revolution,” 
American aviators might fight with the 
loyalists but would be punished if they 
joined Franco’s side. 


{ Irked by an unnamed agent’s efforts to 
persuade eleven Los Angeles school dis- 
tricts to let him wangle PWA grants for 
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them on a commission basis, Mr. Roose- 
velt warned municipalities and counties 
that it would do them no good to hire 
lobbyists to seek government funds. 


“ Long touted as a possible candidate for 
Massachusetts Lieutenant Governorship, 
the President’s son-secretary, James, un- 
equivocally announced that he would not 
run: “I desire, through study and experi- 
ence, to develop further my knowledge of 
governmental affairs before considering the 
possibility of elective office.” 


“ In their New York Daily News column, 
John O'Donnell and Doris Fleeson re- 
ported a new touch of Presidential ele- 
gance. Mr. Roosevelt had seen and ad- 
mired a pair of suspenders worn by Sec- 
retary of War Harry Woodring. Woodring 
didn’t know where the galluses had come 
from—his wife had got them from a 
friend, but the Secretary would try to 
get a pair for Mr. Roosevelt. Mrs. Wood- 
ring’s friend turned out to be Elizabeth 
Hawes, dress designer and author of the 
debunking book “Fashion Is Spinach.” 
As described by O’Donnell and Fleeson, 
the suspenders proved to be a novel com- 
bination of patriotism and utility: “Red 
bands over the shoulders; a blue shield 
with white stars at each of the three vital 
points where a silver American eagle grasps 
in its talons the Presidential pants.” 


- aad -_ 


The Harlan Trial 


Last week marked the end of the first 
month in the trial of 22 Harlan County 
coal-mine operators and 22 sheriff’s dep- 
uties accused of conspiracy to deprive 
Kentucky miners of their right to organ- 
ize under the National Labor Relations 
Act. Events of the week: 

Martha Howard, young and attractive 
wife of a Harlan grocery clerk, testified 
that a deputy had promised her a cash 
payment for every union organizer she 
could lure to an out-of-the-way spot: 
“He said that for every man I helped him 
catch there would be $100 waiting for me 
in Sheriff Middleton’s office.” 

Federal Judge H. Church Ford ad- 
mitted as evidence a transcript of self- 
incriminating testimony given by mine 
operators at National Labor Relations 
Board hearings last August. Over the pro- 
tests of defense attorneys, who cited con- 
stitutional assurance that no witness need 
testify against himself, Judge Ford ruled 
that the operators’ failure to claim im- 
munity at the earlier hearing automatically 
barred them from seeking constitutional 
protection in the current trial. 

One government witness was murdered; 
another swore that a defendant’s agent 
had tried to bribe him; and a third testi- 
fied that one of the defendants had tried 
to “buy his influence” with the United 
Mine Workers. The killing occurred when 
two brothers, Verlin (Billygoat) and 





Clyde Fee, taunted Lester Smithers, for- 
mer president of a United Mine Workers 
Union local at Yancey. According to po- 
lice, Billygoat Fee called Smithers a 
“snitcher” for offering to testify at the 
trials. In a fight that followed, Billygoat 
pulled a pistol and pumped seven bullets 
into Smithers’ chest and head. 





Judgeship Plums 


Joseph B. Keenan Gets Job 


of Piecemeal Court Reformer 


When the Senate killed the Supreme 
Court Reorganization Bill last July 22, 
the entire issue of court reform seemed 
dead. Actually, in succeeding months, less 
controversial portions of the Court Bill 
have slipped through Congress almost 
without notice. The newest of these, 
creating twenty Federal judgeships, be- 
came law two weeks ago, thus providing 
the Administration in election year with 
the biggest judicial patronage plum since 
1921. By last week, with seventeen judge- 
ships still open, “deserving” Democrats 
were pulling strings furiously. 

Key man in the patronage scramble is 
a square-jawed, pugnacious-looking lawyer 
named Joseph B. Keenan. A Clevelander, 
Keenan came to Washington five years ago 
as special assistant in kidnaping prosecu- 
tions. His capacity for work soon helped 
him win an Assistant Attorney General- 
ship. A knack for winning friends made 
him the Justice Department’s key lobby- 
ist and eventually led Mr. Roosevelt to 
assign him the job of jockeying the Court 
Bill through Congress. In that role Joe 
Keenan buttonholed Senators by the score. 
He worked so feverishly for a losing cause 
that Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, leader of 
the opposition, later inscribed a_photo- 
graph in tribute to him. 
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Hardly had the Court Bill died before 
Keenan was at work resurrecting parts of 
it. In time he helped gain passage of , 
bill permitting Supreme Court Justices to 
retire on full pay at 70; a measure to let 
the government intervene in cases jp. 
volving the constitutionality of a Federal 
law and appeal directly from the District 
Court to the Supreme Court; an amend. 
ment permitting the shifting of Federal 
judges from one district or circuit to gp. 
other when dockets are congested; and 
the Omnibus Judgeship Bill. 

The new measure, providing for fifteen 
District Court and five Appellate Court 
judgeships, gives Joe Keenan another 
task. Because he directs the investigation 
of would-be judges’ qualifications and be- 
cause his opinions carry weight at the 
White House, he has the job of weeding 
out some 500 clamoring candidates for the 
twenty posts. Last week he cleared can- 
didates for three of the posts, and Presj- 
dent Roosevelt appointed Edward A, 
Conger of New York and Bolitha J. Laws 
of Washington, D.C., to District Court 
benches and promoted District Court 
Judge William Clark of New Jersey to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The seventeen other judges Mr. Roose- 
velt picks probably won’t come up for con- 
firmation until the next session of Congress, 
Then Joe Keenan, lobbyist, will have the 
job of easing the appointments through 
the Senate. 





Laurels Amid Poverty 


Congressional Aid Is Proposed 


for Honor Medalist’s Widow 


One spring day 34 years ago the battle- 
ship Missouri stood off the Florida coast 
firing at a target. In her after-turret the 
12-inch guns roared. A gust of wind 





Newsphotos 


J.B. Keenan, White House lobbyist 
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caught the muzzles’ flare and sent stream- 
ers of flame licking back through the gun 
rts and the open breeches. Explosion 
and fire swept the turret, and every man 
aboard knew that if the flames reached the 
main powder supply the ship and her 600 
men would be lost. 

Chief Gunner’s Mate Mons Monssen, a 


The late Lt. Monssen, hero 


hardy Norwegian, leaped into the maga- 
ane and slammed the door behind him. 
As he beat at the creeping blaze with his 
bare hands, the crew flooded the chamber. 
By the time the fire had been extinguished, 
five officers and 27 enlisted men had lost 
their lives, but the gunner’s mate had 
saved the vessel. President Theodore 
Roosevelt awarded Monssen the Medal of 
Honor, terming his action a feat of “per- 
fect courage . . . one of history’s most 





eroic acts.” 

In 1925, after service in the Philippines, 
China, and Japan, Monssen retired with 
the grade of lieutenant. Eight years ago 
he died, leaving his widow, Mrs. Sadie 
Monssen, to struggle along on a $30-a- 
month pension. A daughter helped out 
with part of her earnings, first as a Chester 
Hale vaudeville girl, later as a $24-per- 
week WPA secretary. Early this year Mrs. 
Monssen fell behind on the $62.50 monthly 
payments on a $7,000 HOLC mortgage on 
her two-story brick house in Brooklyn. 
She offered to pay $35 monthly, but 
HOLC threatened to sell her home. 
May 26, Mrs. Monssen received a letter 
from Secretary of the Navy Swanson: “It 
gives me great pleasure to advise you that 
the Department, with the approval of the 
President of the United States, has as- 
signed the name Monssen to Destroyer 
DD 436, in honor of your husband... ” 
Last week came a note from an HOLC 
attorney: “Enclosed herewith please find 
copy of notice of sale.” 

A family friend quickly sensed the pub- 











Sadie Monssen, hero’s widow 


licity value of the two communications 
and flooded New York newspapers with 
stories of the hero’s widow and her mort- 
gaged home. As a result, Rep. Daniel 
O’Toole of New York this week introduced 
a special bill to raise Mrs. Monssen’s pen- 
sion to $100 a month. 


oes 


Under Two Flags 


Where the northernmost tip of Maine 
juts into Canada, a little colony of farm- 
ing folk struggles each day with an in- 
ternational problem all its own. Mostly 
French Canadian squatters who followed 
the National Transcontinental Railway, 
these people settled along the right-of-way 
and paid little heed to the boundary line. 
By sheer accident, some became residents 
of the United States, although 50 to 75 
miles of dense forest separates them from 
the rest of Maine. 

Few speak English; they have no town 
of their own, no schools, and no market; 
their community life centers in the village 
of Escourt, just across the line in Quebec. 
Being United States residents and own- 
ing no property in Canada, they don’t pay 
Canadian taxes and can’t send _ their 
children to the Escourt schools. Lack of 
any transportation between the district 
and Maine markets forces the American 
Escourtians to do all their trading in 
Canada. Vigilant customs collectors exact 
duty on all produce the American Escour- 
tians sell and on supplies they buy over 
the border. 

Last week in Parliament at Ottawa, 
J. F. Pouliot, Liberal member for Temis- 
couata, presented a petition from the 
Escourt branch of the Catholic Union of 
Farmers. It asked that Canada solve the 
American Escourtians’ difficulties by an- 
nexing a 5-square-mile sliver of Maine ter- 
ritory. 





Informed of the petition, Gov. Lewis 
O. Barrows of Maine commented: “It’s all 
Greek to me. We are getting along satis- 
factorily in Maine, and I have had no 
complaints from that section.” Pouliot re- 
torted: “The Governor shows by his in- 
terview that he is totally ignorant of the 
existence of these people.” 





Kidnap Solution 
Cash Boy’s Abductor Falls 
After Boasts Betray Him 


As some 2,500 men last fortnight 
swarmed over lower Florida in search of 
the kidnaped James B. Cash Jr., Federal 
agents directed them to scour 80 square 
miles of subtropical swampland. But the 
G-men carefully excluded the zealous 
searchers from a half-mile radius surround- 
ing the spot where the boy’s father had 
paid $10,000 ransom. Last week Federal 
officers announced that they had arrested 
the kidnaper, found the boy’s body, and 
recovered the ransom money—all within 
that same limited area. 

Out of a confession signed by Franklin 
P. McCall, 21-year-old son of a Nazarene 
preacher, the officers reconstructed the tale: 

McCall had removed the 5-year-old boy 
from a bedroom over the general store at 
Princeton, Fla., where Cash Sr. and Mrs. 
Cash were counting the day’s receipts. 
Folded handkerchiefs placed over the boy’s 
mouth to stifle his cries also snuffed out 
his life; when McCall learned that the 
youngster was dead, he tossed the body 
into a palmetto clump a few hundred yards 
from his own cottage, and planted the first 
of a series of ransom notes. 

McCall ostentatiously joined the posse 
men—and at once aroused officers’ sus- 
picions by his bloodthirsty threats of what 
he would do to the kidnaper. Later he 
“found” a new ransom note that he said 
had been slipped under the door of the 
home of the boy’s uncle, W. B. Cash. Be- 
cause the note was sweat-sodden and so 
wadded that it couldn’t have passed be- 
neath a door, officers became convinced 
of McCall’s guilt. 

The same day the elder Cash paid the 
ransom, Dade County Sheriff D. C. Cole- 
man seized McCall. Then G-men ques- 
tioned him, released him, kept him under 
careful surveillance, and later rearrested 
him. At first McCall steadfastly main- 
tained that he himself had had nothing to 
do with the actual kidnaping but had 
merely served as a go-between for two 
accomplices. Prolonged questioning finally 
wrung the whole story from him. Because 
the body was found within the forbidden 
area, many local residents surmised that 
even before the search began G-men knew 
where it lay—but refrained from moving 
it in the hope that McCall might return 
to bury it. 
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Spanish Events Put Chamberlain 
More and More on the Spot 


Sinking of British Ships 
by 


Provokes Sniping Tories; 


Eden Breaks Truce 


May 31, officers in Rome’s Air War- 
fare School unveiled a bust of “our great 
precursor”’—Gen. Giulio Douhet, Italian 
originator of the theory that wars can 
best be won by breaking the enemy’s 
spirit with ruthless behind-the-lines air 
raids. June 6 at a political rally David 
Lloyd George cried out: “It is a sad thing 
for an old man in his 76th year to see the 
British flag becoming the jest of nations.” 
Last week day-by-day events tested the 
truth of Douhet’s theory and of the 
Welshman’s words. 

Monday. Five German Junkers bombed 
Castellon and Valencia, killing 51 civilians, 
then sank a freighter flying the Union 
Jack in Alicante Harbor. 

Tuesday. Again the Junkers raided 
coast towns, this time bringing death to 
132. At Alicante a single white plane set 
two more British ships afire. 

Wednesday. By the light of a full moon 
a lone plane above the British-owned port 
of Gandia* sent bombs crashing through 
docks, a dredger, and sheds—all clearly 
marked with the Union Jack. Viscount 
Halifax, British Foreign Secretary, hur- 
ried to London from a fox-hunting vaca- 
tion in Yorkshire. Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain remained away, fishing in 
Hampshire. 

Thursday. Again at night a_ white 
homber attacked the British freighter Isa- 
dora in Castellon Harbor. Another bombed 
the French merchantman Brisbane, kill- 
ing six sailors and a nonintervention-com- 
mittee observer, a Briton named Edward 
Jones. Lord Halifax returned to Yorkshire. 

Friday. The Junkers again roared over 
Alicante. Toll: one British ship, 24 Span- 
ish women and children. Total loss of 
life in Alicante in two weeks: 2,000 dead 
and wounded. Total foreign ships sunk in 
eastern Spain: fifteen. 
Significance---- 

These occurrences followed a_ well-es- 
tablished precedent. In January 1937, 
Italy and Britain signed a so-called “gen- 
tlemen’s agreement.” Next month, the 
Duce poured 40,000 infantry into Spain. 
In August, Mussolini and Chamberlain ex- 





*A seaport, 36 miles from Valencia, for 50 
years owned and operated by the British Port 
of Gandia Co. For the past two weeks it has 
been a British destroyer base, but its principal 
use is for importing and exporting agricultural 
products. 


changed cordial personal letters. In the 
same month, “pirate” submarines began 
sinking British vessels on the way to Spain 
at an unprecedented rate. At Easter, Rome 
and London signed a comprehensive “ap- 
peasement” treaty, supposed to quiet their 
rivalry in the Mediterranean. Last week, 
as in the two previous cases, the Duce 
rated support of General Franco above 
keeping on good terms with Britain. 

And now more than ever, Franco’s press- 
ing need is to cut off his enemy’s supplies. 
The great April offensive, in which he 
reached the sea and split loyalist §terri- 
tory, slowed to a snail’s march. Only after 
the air raids had made a serious dent in 
loyalist supplies did the drive pick up 
again and move on Castellon, called “the 
key to Valencia.” 

Franco cannot maintain a blockade with 
ships. To do that job for him, Mussolini 
is repeating the gamble he successfully 
played in Ethiopia: that he can push 
Britain far without starting a war. (Ger- 
man planes helped last week. But Hitler 
is under no obligations to Britain.) Lon- 
don talked of a “Nyon patrol” for the air. 
The “Nyon patrol” at sea, started by 
Britain and France, effectively stopped 
submarine piracy. But the Duce seemed 
to have jockeyed Chamberlain into a spot 
where he couldn’t share in such united ac- 
tion to stop the air raids. Two weeks ago 
French anti-aircraft batteries drove planes 
from Spain off French territory; London 


——— 





International 


Lloyd George, pessimist 


shows no such determination to protect 
British shipping. 

It was just as impossible internally as 
internationally for Chamberlain to oppose 
the Duce. The Prime Minister staked his 
political future on the Anglo-Italian pact 
as first proof that he could “realistically” 
bargain the dictators into keeping peace. 
And he agreed that the pact should be- 
come operative only after the Black 

















International 


Mediterranean Mystery: Off the Spanish coast, the American Ea- 
port liner Exeter passed this sight, which a passenger photographed. The 
tanker was called the Nausicaa; its lifeboats were empty; it sank fast. 
There was no sign of a flag, of a crew, or of the aggressor. 
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Shirts’ withdrawal from Spain. Only one 
thing will enable Mussolini to get out of 
Spain: a full Franco victory. So that vic- 
tory has become essential to Chamberlain 
too; he has to sacrifice some prestige and 
shipping to it. aaa 

Franco’s triumph seemed imminent 
when the pact was signed. Its delay, week 
after week, has embarrassed the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons. So 
far he has managed to stall off the oppo- 
ition. His potentially most dangerous 
enemy, Anthony Eden, has withheld fire, 
in loyalty to the Tory party. But Satur- 
day the former Foreign Secretary, who was 
ousted because he insisted the dictators 
wouldn’t keep their pledges, broke the 
truce. “Realism,” he cried in a political 

h, “has become __indistinguishable 
from defeatism. Retreat is not always the 
path to peace.” 

Should Eden carry this fight to Par- 
jament when it reconvenes this week, he 
may split the Conservative party by ral- 
lying a group of energetic young members 
who now are more restless than ever over 
Chamberlain’s policy. 
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to ‘Rub Out’ Foe 


June 12, Japanese bombers wheeled over 
Canton for the fifteenth successive day 
and gave the Douhet theory of war by 
“frightfulness” (see Spain) its most com- 
prehensive test thus far. Of Canton’s 
1,000,000 population, half had fled to the 
country; by the end of these two weeks, 
8,000 lay dead or wounded. To British and 
American protests, Naokuni Nomura, navy 
air adviser, announced: “The raids will be 
pursued with even greater vigor.” 

Six-hundred-pound bombs smashed the 


city’s power plant, waterworks, and the 


Wongsha Station, terminus of the Canton- 
Hankow railway. In spite of a few direct 
hits, they failed to disable the only true 
military objectives: the railway itself and 
the concrete bridge by which it crosses 
the Pearl River. Trains loaded with muni- 
tions from British-owned Hong Kong con- 
tinued to chug along the 673-mile line by 
night, waiting in deep cuts during the day. 

In Central China, Japan’s military ma- 
chine rolled forward with equal ruthless- 
ness and more efficiency. Despite heavy 
rains and floods—retreating Chinese blew 
up 30-foot-high Yellow River dikes—Japa- 
hese columns pressed on along the Lung- 
hai railway to Chengchow, where the Pei- 
ping-Hankow railway crosses the Lunghai 
line. One hundred fifty heavy guns smashed 
the ancient city’s walls, and across the 
tubble crunched 80 tanks. Outclassed Chi- 
hese troops dynamited the railway station, 
starting numerous fires—part of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s policy of leaving the invaders 








Wide World 


Canton: bridge over the Pearl River 


” 


nothing but “scorched earth”—and re- 
treated south and west. 

At the same time 40 Japanese destroyers 
and gunboats steamed from Nanking up 
the Yangtze River to within 215 miles of 
Hankow, the provisional capital. Mean- 
while, Japanese naval headquarters in 
Shanghai “suggested” that foreign gun- 
boats withdraw from a 220-mile river 
stretch above Nanking. To this Admiral 
Harry E. Yarnell, American Asiatic Fleet 
commander, crisply retorted that his gun- 
boats would stand by “wherever Ameri- 
cans are in danger.” Furthermore, “the 
gunboats are white, with large American 
flags painted on the awnings . . . apparent 
to any aviator at several thousand feet 
altitude.” Nor would Japan’s warning “in 
the slightest degree” excuse another Panay 
incident. 
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Life Lines: Japan holds 1 and 2 
and is fighting for 3 and 4; China 
still controls 5 and 6. 








Significance 


Three weeks ago, capture of Suchow 
(see map) broke the Chinese corridor 
along the Lunghai railway and united the 
Japanese puppet states in North and Cen- 
tral China. The Japanese Army then faced 
a choice: settle down to occupational war- 
fare within the vast territory already pene- 
trated, or push on with the headlong ad- 
vance. When the invasion started eleven 
months ago, the aim was to grab a slice 
of territory and hold it. Last week’s plunge 
forward and the repeated bombings of 
Canton definitely buried the last remnants 
of the original plan. The goal now has be- 
come the much more costly one of wiping 
Chiang Kai-shek’s armies off the map 
either in battle or by cutting off their sup- 
plies. 

The fall of Chengchow opened the way 
to two other key cities: Sian, where the 
Lunghai railway meets the caravan trails 
from Russia, and Hankow, so-called “Chi- 
cago of China” and the country’s second 
most important industrial city. But even 
after the loss of Hankow it still seemed 
likely that Chiang would be able to retire 
to his three provincial capitalsk—Chung- 
king, Kweiyang, and Yiinnan—with the 
greater portion of his army intact. 

With the Generalissimo bottled up in a 
nonindustrial region, Tokyo’s strategy 
would then obviously be to cut his com- 
munications with the outside world. Al- 
ready it has blocked two of China’s chief 
trade routes. The occupation of Inner 
Mongolia closed the northern caravan 
road from Russia. Nanking’s capture 
blocked the Yangtze River route. Sian’s 
fall would shut down the inlet from the 
Soviet. Capture—or destruction—of Can- 
ton would close China’s biggest source of 
supplies. Along with this Tokyo might oc- 
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Hong Kong: British anti-aircraft batteries 


cupy most other important seaports. Al- 
ready it has taken Amoy and threatened 
to construct a naval base there to offset 
Britain’s reinforcements of Hong Kong. 
(Last week a Japanese peer suggested that 
Tokyo forcibly seize the British base.) 

That would leave Chiang only two 
means of getting outside help: the railway 
from Hanoi, capital of French Indo-China, 
to Yiinnan and a newly built motor road 
from the Burmese border to Yiinnan. But 
neither of these would help China much 
until roads on which a reputed 600,000 
coolies are working connect Yiinnan with 
Chungking and Changsa. 





Central Europe 


Czech Dispute With Nazis 
Apt to Grow More Serious 


Each of Czechoslovakia’s three week- 
end municipal elections—normally puny 
affairs—was an international disturbance 
because of the danger of Nazi invasion. 
But each also gave Prague a valid excuse 
for strengthening its army and letting Ber- 
lin know that it would fight if invaded. 
The first week end the Czechs mobilized 
400,000 men on the frontier. The second 
they announced military training for the 
whole population between 6 and 60. Last 
week, as the final election took place, com- 
pulsory army service was extended from 
two to three years—the world’s longest. 
This will give Prague some 260,000 men 
always under arms and enable it to avoid 
releasing its best-trained troops when a 
new class is called up in October. 

Although Czech statesmen were con- 
vinced that these measures spoke for 
themselves in a language Hitler under- 


them last week 
with unequivocal words. First, Premier 
Milan Hodza told a cheering crowd of 
70,000 that Czechoslovakia would “de- 
fend itself to the last.” Then Rudolf 
Beran, chief of the reactionary Agrarian 
party, on whom the Nazis have hitherto 
counted for support, repeated Hodza’s 
declaration. Finally, a General Staff of- 
ficer, Major Rudolf Broz, in an unprece- 
dented pre-election broadcast, described 
Czechoslovakia’s miniature Maginot Line 
and cried: “The enemy will encounter a 
chain of machine-gun nests on crossing 
the frontier.” In every city and town out- 
side the Sudeten region, boys and girls 
stood on street corners collecting coins for 
a new $35,000,000 voluntary defense fund 
to buy planes and armaments. 

Sunday the elections in the final group 
of 8,170 communities went off under the 
bayonets of Czech soldiers. Incidents were 
few. Nine Nazis and five police were hurt 
in one fight, but this was the worst breach 
of discipline. The government had agreed 
to let two British observers watch pro- 
ceedings to see that the German minority 
got fair treatment, so two assistant mili- 
tary attachés from the legation in Prague 
spent Sunday touring Sudeten towns. The 
voting differed little from the previous 
contests. Henlein’s candidates, unopposed 
in most Sudeten districts, garnered 90 
per cent of the vote. In Czech areas, Presi- 
dent Eduard Benes’ National Socialist 
party swamped all others. And in Slo- 
vakia, Father Andreas Hlinka’s autono- 
mists lost heavily. 

For the preceding fortnight the German 
press had muted the Czech issue. But on 
election eve the campaign started afresh. 
Every Berlin newspaper ran banner head- 
lines reporting “Czech Sadism Rampant” 
or “Moscow’s Fist Over Prague.” Sunday 
night Hitler’s deputy Nazi party leader, 


stands, they bolstered 


Rudolf Hess, struck the final note in a 
speech: “It is crystal clear to all: first 
that this state obviously is not in a po- 
sition to protect the lives of its citizens; 
second, this nation has become the seat of 
danger to the peace of Europe.” 





Significance 


With the elections out of the way the 
dispute over Czechoslovakia is apt to be- 
come more, instead of less, serious. This 
week the government has promised to 
make public its new minority statutes, 
showing how far it is willing to go to meet 
the demands of Henlein’s followers. The 
Sudeten Nazis have given every sign that 
they are going to reject the statutes. With 
the wound thus kept open, Prague’s fate 
will depend less on anything that happens 
in the country than on whether Britain 
and France continue to exert a restraining 
influence on Hitler. 
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Poland’s Minorities 


In November 1937, Poland and Ger- 
many concluded an agreement guarantee- 
ing just treatment for Polish and German 
minorities in the two countries. Since then 
Germany has frequently complained that 
her minority in Poland is being crowded 
to the wall, deprived of industry, land, 
jobs, and schools. Last week the League 
of Poles in Germany retaliated with 4 
lengthy memorandum to the Reich Gov- 
ernment, making even stronger accusations 
about the way the Polish minority is treat- 
ed in Germany. 

Poland’s tactful Foreign Minister, Col. 
Joseph Beck, is necessarily an expert fence 
straddler. He wants to preserve a diplo 
matic equilibrium between his two power- 
ful neighbors—Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia. Above all, he doesn’t want to do 
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— 
anything which might make Hitler bring 
up the Polish Corridor issue. 

Fortunately for Colonel Beck, Hitler 
was too preoccupied with the graver prob- 
lem of his Sudeten Germans in Czechoslo- 
yakia to bother much about the Poles in 
Germany. Consequently the governments 
in Warsaw and Berlin ignored the Polish 
minority memorandum. Semi-officially, a 
Berlin spokesman told correspondents that 
Warsaw was to blame anyway. He charged 
the Reich had repeatedly suggested both 
sides should issue executive and adminis- 
rative regulations to implement the mi- 
norities agreement. 

But Warsaw newspapers made the most 
of the chance: “How dare the Nazis de- 
mand territorial autonomy for the Ger- 
mans in Czechoslovakia while they ruth- 
essly persecute the Polish minority in 
Germany?” Reprisals against Poland’s 
German minority were suggested as the 
oly way to make Hitler respect last 
year’s agreement. 


Casus Belli-~—- 


The Polish minority in the Reich is 
made up of laborers, peasants, and small 
artisans, economically dependent on the 
German majority, in contrast to the Ger- 
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mans in Poland—who are mostly wealthy. 

One cause of their dissatisfaction is lack 
of agreement as to. how many there are. 
According to the League of National Mi- 
norities in Germany, the number is 1,200,- 
000. According to the Polish Government, 
it is 1,500,000. The Reich disputes both 
figures and has not officially published one 
of its own. The Poles, most of whom live 
in East Prussia and Upper Silesia, assert 
they are denied even the right to call 
themselves Polish. 





The Austrian Debt 


Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Chief Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the British Government, 
has negotiated difficult money settlements 
with Italy, Germany, and Egypt, handled 





Underwood & Underwood 


Prague Auto Club’s gift to nation ... and Sudeten sentries 


vitriolic war-debt conferences in Washing- 
ton, and helped adjust China’s currency. 
Last week London gave him a_ harder 
task: to get money out of Nazi Germany. 


Squeeze 

The St. Germain Treaty stripped seven- 
eighths of the Hapsburg lands from Aus- 
tria and left it one of Europe’s most bank- 
rupt states—with a big head, Vienna, on 
a spindly body. Stranded in the midst of 
Central European tariff walls, Austria 
clamored for Anschluss with Germany. 
French military pressure prevented this, 
and League loans provided artificial stim- 
ulus until world prosperity revived even 
Austria. Then the great depression struck, 
and once more Vienna demanded An- 
schluss. 

In March 1931, the Reich proposed an 
Austro-German customs union. This time 
Paris used financial pressure and suddenly 
withdrew funds from Vienna, causing the 
collapse of the great Credit Anstalt Bank 
and Germany’s financial ruin. The cus- 
toms union was abandoned, and in 1933 
and 1934 France and Britain again bol- 
stered Austria against Anschluss with 
huge loans—$70,000,000 from Britain 
alone. 

Then, last March, Adolf Hitler swept 
aside all barriers, annexed Austria, sub- 
stituted the mark for the schilling, ex- 
propriated the country’s $38,000,000 gold 
reserve, and took over the national bank 
—but said nothing about the international 
loans on which former Chancellor Kurt 
von Schuschnigg had scrupulously paid 
interest. Since the Reich has repudiated 
practically all its foreign debts except the 
Dawes and Young loans—on which it 
makes only curtailed payments—Austrian 
bondholders expected the worst. 

June 1 their fears were realized: Berlin 
ignored interest payments on Vienna’s 
debt. Britain’s government, which has 
guaranteed payment on its share of the 
loan, dispatched Leith-Ross to Germany. 
For a week Sir Frederick listened patient- 
ly while Reich officials stalled. This week 


he returned to London, summoned rep- 
resentatives of all other guarantor powers, 
and quickly evolved a simple scheme to 
squeeze marks from the tight-fisted Reich. 

On its trade with Britain, Germany has 
a favorable balance of $10,000,000. Instead 
of transmitting this to Berlin, London will 
simply hold it as interest payments on the 
loans. Austria’s other chief debtors, France 
and United States, are able to adopt the 
same course. 


“London reporters discovered that Dr. 
Sigmund Freud, 82-year-old father of psy- 
choanalysis, had only escaped from Vienna 
after an admirer, Princess George of 
Greece, paid Nazis a $50,000 “ransom.” 





The Countess Dies 


Sometime in the 1860s, when the Paris 
of the Second Empire was the world’s gay- 
est city, Mlle. Gilberte Michel (also known 
as the Comtesse de Merschoff) received a 
jeweled pendant from the German Duke 
of Brunswick, one of numerous admirers. 
Last January the Countess, 98 years old 
and hale, had a bad fall at her house in 
the Rue de Pomereu. Forced to stay 
abed, she kept the Duke’s gift—an emerald 
surrounded by diamonds and rubies—un- 
der her pillow. She said she would die if it 
ever left her. 

Feb. 4 the pendant disappeared. Next 
day the Countess died. Later, an artist, 
Maurice Le Mallier, confessed that Mme. 
Florine Francken, goddaughter of the 
Countess, had given him seven diamonds 
and two rubies from the pendant. He had 
sold them for her in London, realizing 
$472.50. Tried for theft, Mme. Francken 
last week was in jail awaiting sentence. 








aaa 


Nazis of the King 


A sergeant, two corporals, and two 


privates in the uniform of the Royal 
Canadian Artillery militia stamped into 
a Fascist party meeting in Toronto last 
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week. The crowd of 340 watched ap- 
prehensively as the soldiers marched 
toward the speakers’ stand. But there the 
men halted, and five uniformed arms shot 
up in the party salute. Adrien Arcand, the 
Canadian Fiihrer, nazied back, and every- 
body cheered. After the meeting reporters 
cornered the sergeant, but he refused to 
give his name or that of his companions. 
And when photographers whisked out 
flash bulbs, all five warriors covered their 
faces. 

Later Col. O. S. Holinrake, the Artillery 
O. C., defended the men: “They have a 
right to go to any meeting . . . They are 
citizens the same as any other men.” 
Nevertheless, Dominion Defense Minister 
Ian Mackenzie ordered an official investi- 
gation. 


~~ 





Rescue of a Peer 


Major Arthur Ramsden, an adventurous 
ex-artilleryman, last week testified before 
the Oxford Police Court how he foiled an 
attempt to kidnap Lord Nuffield [News- 
WEEK, June 6]. Ramsden told how early 
in April a Scottish sailor named John 
Thornton, whom he had once met in a 
French seaport, contacted him through a 
notice in The Times. At their reunion, 
Thornton unfolded a scheme to get rich: 
they would kidnap the 60-year-old auto- 
mobile millionaire and take him to sea on 
a chartered yacht; then, “displaying sur- 
gical tools,” they would threaten to “op- 
erate” (without anesthetic) unless Nuffield 
signed a letter of credit for $500,000. 

Ramsden informed Scotland Yard. But 
he kept up a pretense of cooperating with 
Thornton. The night of May 24, the Scot- 
tish gangster drove up to Nuffield’s Cow- 
ley auto works; corsets stifled his portly 
midriff, and red whiskers, wig, and eye- 
brows completed the disguise. No sooner 
had he entered the peer’s office than po- 
lice, tipped off by Ramsden, grabbed him. 


© The week of the kidnaping, Nuffield al- 
so was in the news for another reason. He 
ended a long quarrel with the government 
and promised to make airplane frames to 
aid rearmament. Last week, while Thorn- 
ton quailed in court before his former “ac- 
complice,” Nuffield announced he had 
bought 130 acres from the city of Bir- 
mingham to establish a $15,000,000 air- 
plane plant. 





Quakes, Soviet and Real 


The Soviet seismographic station at 
Yalta lately has recorded several earth- 
quakes overlooked by every other station 
in the world. Last week the instruments 
vibrated to a shock so violent it should 
have destroyed the town itself. An alarmed 
scientist ran into the corridor and found 
a stranger chopping kindling. He said he 


lived there, by order of the town housing 
committee. The staff then looked around 
and found that for weeks private families 
had occupied part of the seismograph 
building. 

Yalta, a Crimean port of palm trees 
and soft breezes, is the country’s favorite 
winter resort. When the shortage of rooms 
became too acute, the housing committee 
simply moved the overflow into the sta- 
tion. A quake that devastated Ankara was 
caused by someone moving a cupboard; 
and the instruments had interpreted a 
fight between two families as a catastrophe 
in Asia. 


{ June 11 a real quake rocked Belgium, 
France, Holland, and part of Germany. 
London and Paris only swayed gently. 
Belgium suffered most; three men were 
killed—one by a falling wall, one by a run- 
away streetcar, and a third when he 
jumped off a balcony in panic. The shock 
cracked the Corinthian portico of the Hall 
of Justice in Ghent and shifted a wall of 
the old Citadel at Liége 4 feet. Peasants 
in Northern France, Holland, and the 
Rhineland were terrified by “a great thun- 
derlike rolling noise” which lasted ten 
minutes. The disturbance was caused by 
a huge vertical landslide starting in the 
North Sea, 250 miles northeast of London. 





Turkey and Syria 


French Offer to Atatiirk 


Brings Lowering of Bayonets 


Turkey’s vigorous President, Kemal 
Atatiirk, has turned the old Ottoman 
Empire—once “the sick man of Europe” 
—into a powerful modern republic con- 
trolling the routes to three continents. Re- 
militarization of the Dardanelles after the 
1936 Montreux Conference, and a growing 
navy, make Kemal a master in the East- 
ern Mediterranean. 

Two weeks ago France and Turkey 
seemed at bayonets’ point over the san- 
jak (district) of Alexandretta, just below 
the Turkish border in Syria. France put 
the sanjak under martial law because of 
frequent election clashes between Turk 
and Arab residents. (The League of Na- 
tions will hold a plebiscite to determine 
whether Alexandretta shall be Turkish or 
Arab.) Last week, France suddenly offered 
to call off the whole quarrel, made pre- 
liminary overtures for a military pact that 
would strengthen Kemal’s power, and 
showed readiness to make concessions at 
Alexandretta in exchange for Turkish 
friendship. According to the terms of the 
Montreux Conference, belligerents are for- 
bidden to use the Dardanelles in wartime 
except when acting under the League of 
Nations or a regional pact to which Tur- 
key is a signatory. In a war, with Ger- 
many blocking the North Sea, France’s 


—_. 
only contact with her ally Russia would be 
through the Dardanelles. 


Last March Hitler sounded out Kemil 
about sending Franz von Papen ag his | 


Ambassador to Ankara. Remembering von 
Papen had been in Vienna before Hitler 
marched in, Kemal quickly rejected the 





Wide World 


Courted: Kemal Atatiirk 


suggestion. In its drive to the East (Ber. 
lin to Baghdad) schemes, Germany must 
consider Turkey, ex-ally of the World 
War. Last year the Reich ranked first 
among purchasers of Turkish goods. And, 
with the German credit and barter system, 
Turkey had to buy more from Germany 
than elsewhere. 

Britain also is vitally interested in Tur- 
key and the Dardanelles. In 1936, against 
German competition from Krupp’s, Brit- 
ain guaranteed a $15,000,000 credit con- 
tract to build a steelworks at Ankara 
Last month Turkish bankers negotiated a 
$80,000,000 credit agreement in London: 
$50,000,000 of it will buy British machir- 
ery, railway material, and other capitd 
goods to develop Turkey’s rich miner 
resources; $30,000,000 will pay for British 
warships and for munitions. Turkey ba 
been running into debt to Britain to the 
tune of nearly $8,000,000 a year. The nev 
agreement will substantially reduce Turk 
ish arrears. 





Significance 


The sanjak dispute resulted from fea 
of possible Italian designs on Alexandrt- 
ta, important harbor and Mosul oil outlet, 
rather than from ill will toward Franc 
or Syria. Kemal knows that Mussolini, ® 
well as Hitler, is looking east; and th 
Duce’s assurances haven’t convinced hit 
to the contrary. But with Britain, Fran¢ 
and Russia lining up behind him, t& 
Atatiirk isn’t as worried as he once was. 
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The Commencement Season: 
Boy Lifer Graduated in Jail 
Faces Uncertain Future 


June is the month of brides and diplo- 
mas. This commencement season, valedic- 
torians will exhort 1,250,000 high-school 
seniors to lofty idealism in a thoroughly 
embittered world. Glorying in freshly be- 
stowed honorary degrees, eminent orators 
will usher 170,000 college graduates into 
a future which for many looks black: fewer 
than half have any prospect of immediate 
employment. 

Even so, none of 1938’s graduates has a 
more dismal future—nor a stranger past— 
than Herbert Niccolls Jr. Nine years ago, 
aged 10, Herbert ended a fifteen-month 
term in an Idaho reformatory. His poverty- 
ridden family sent him to live with bene- 
factors, but Herbert kept running away. 
Finally, while staying with his grandmoth- 
er in Clarkston, Wash., he tried to rob a 
store. Caught in the act, he shot and killed 
Sheriff John Wormell. 

Only 12, Herbert was sentenced to life 
imprisonment for murder. He entered the 
state prison at Walla Walla in October 
1931. The warden found he had a high 
LQ. and determined to keep him away 
from hardened criminals; he let the boy 
use a private exercise ground and wear 
“outsider’s” clothes. And Walla Walla 
school officials agreed to supervise his 
education. 

Beginning with sixth-grade work, edu- 
cated inmates taught Herbert daily from 
8 am. to 3 p.m. He learned to play the 
trumpet and guitar and advanced rapidly 
in his studies. He even evolved for himself 


a principle which “progressive” educators 
have been trying to impress upon their 
more conservative colleagues: “I find that 
the best way of learning is by teaching and 
doing.” 

June 2, young Niccolls stood in the 
prison chapel. As the orchestra played, 
and as his inmate-tutors watched, he re- 
ceived a high-school diploma* from H. R. 
Holm, Walla Walla school-board chairman. 
W. A. Lacey, school superintendent, spoke 
briefly. Then the 18-year-old lifer-alumnus 
returned to his cell. 

Graduation doesn’t end Herbert’s edu- 
cation. He still studies Spanish and teaches 
it to other convicts. Already he has begun 
a correspondence course in short-story writ- 
ing at Washington State College. His great 
regret is that the college doesn’t give ex- 
tension courses in aeronautical engineer- 
ing: he wants “to design and build air- 
planes.” It is doubtful whether he will soon 
be free to do so. During his five years in 
office Gov. Clarence Martin has not yet 
paroled or pardoned a lifer. 


A Wish—and Pandora 


Dean Sage Jr., New York attorney, 
holds two widely separated trusteeships 
—one at West China Union University, 
American Protestant missionary school in 
Chengtu; the other at the Bronx Zoo, 
supposedly the country’s most complete 
animal collection. For months he has en- 
vied the Brookfield Zoo, Chicago, which 
owns Mei Mei, only giant panda in 
America. It was “financially impossible” 








*Convicts regularly receive high-school 
courses in state prisons of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Cali- 
fornia. 





Wide World 


Herbert Niccolls Jr. (right) gets his diploma in prison 





Wide World 
Dean Sage Jr. and Pandora 


for the Bronx Zoo to obtain a rival spec- 
imen of the Tibetan animal: an expedi- 
tion would cost $10,000. 

But six weeks ago luck turned Sage’s 
way. Dr. Frank Dickinson, faculty mem- 
ber at West China Union, cabled he had 
bought a six-month-old giant panda from 
natives of the Snowy Mountains. Forth- 
with a swap was arranged—and the cub 
Pandora, after traveling 12,000 miles by 
plane, ship, and plane, entered a special 
air-conditioned cage in the Bronx Zoo’s 
lion house. In return, West China Union 
will receive $300 worth of American cul- 
ture—books, lecture material, and motion 
pictures. 


{The Chicago Federated Advertising 
Clubs took a poll to determine the city’s 
outstanding attraction for the year 1938. 
The result was a tie—112 votes for Pitch- 
er Dizzy Dean, 112 for Mei Mei, the 
panda. 





Dr. Hutchins and Power 


In 1929, the University of Chicago was 
in effect a federation of schools. The heads 
of its 38 departments ran things as they 
pleased, consulting the president only on 
finances. But in that year the trustees 
chose as president Dr. Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, vigorous and outspoken New Yorker 
who had just worked an administrative 
miracle by revivifying the Yale Law 
School in two short years. 

Neither his age (31) nor the university’s 
grandeur dimmed Dr. Hutchins’ determi- 
nation to “modernize” the Rockefeller- 
financed institution. He soon had Chicago 
organized in four divisions—Humanities, 
Physical Sciences, Biological Sciences, So- 
cial Sciences—whose deans reported di- 
rectly to him. 

News leaked from the campus offices 
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last week—news that Dr. Hutchins was 
having faculty trouble. May 31, 76 of the 
200 full professors who comprise the uni- 
versity senate met to discuss a recent re- 
port by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. By 42 to 34, they 
voted for a committee to investigate the 
association’s complaint—that Dr. Hutch- 
ins and the four deans had far too much 
control over appointments, promotions, 
and salaries. They also decided to inquire 
whether Dr. Hutchins interfering 
in the departments’ research and teaching 
policies. As head of the committee they 
selected Dr. Hutchins. 

On its surface, the squabble is an or- 
dinary administrative dispute, but deep 
down lie two opposing schools of thought. 
Hutchins believes Chicago should empha- 
size the “eternal truths” expounded by 
ancient intellectuals like Aristotle, Plato, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. Many of the 
professors, proud of Chicago’s three Nobel 
physics prizewinners—Albert A. Michel- 
son, Robert A. Millikan, and Arthur H. 
Compton—want graduates to know facts 
of the modern world. 

But the aroused professors fear Dr. 
Hutchins’ expressed policies far less than 
what they think he has up his sleeve. 
“A large majority of the faculty are dis- 
trustful of Dr. Hutchins’ motives,” one 
professor stated. “They believe he has an 
insatiable lust for power, without any 
clear idea of what he will do with it, if he 
is successful in attaining his goal.” 

“haracteristically, Dr. Hutchins is be- 
lieved prepared to fight for his convictions. 
Terming the rumpus a “balloon full of 
wind,” he insists he must be president of 
the university in fact as well as in name. 
His friends say he will continue his present 
policy unless the trustees forbid it. And if 
they do, they will have to find a new 
president. 
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The Eastern Catholics: 
Volume Explains Differences in 
the Church’s Rituals 


Many American Catholics believe—er- 
roneously—that their church is uniform 
throughout the world, that Latin is its uni- 
versal language, and that the mass and 
sacraments are everywhere the same. Ac- 
tually, 8,000,000 children of the church— 
750,000 of them in the United States— 
have a ritual almost as foreign to Latin 
Catholics as a Buddhist festival. To set 
the record straight, six priests have wril- 
ten a symposium, Tue Eastern Brancues 
or THE Catuoiic Cucrcn.” 

In 1054, a combination of nationalism 
and doctrinal disagreement sundered the 
Roman faith. Clinging to the Monophysite 
“heresy” —that Christ’s nature was divine 
but not human—Christians of Eastern Eu- 
rope and Asia Minor broke with the Pope. 
These Orthodox churches gradually devel- 
oped distinctive liturgies. But, during the 
past four centuries, small segments have 
sought and obtained reunion with Rome. 
Compared with the 144,000,000 Orthodox, 
the 8,000,000 “uniat” Catholics are a tiny 
minority. However, Pius XI hopes their 
example eventually will bring the entire 
Orthodox Church into the Vatican fold. 

Uniat branches follow Roman dogma 
but retain their traditional rites—Bvyzan- 
tine, Armenian, Syrian, Chaldean, Mala- 
bar, Maronite, Coptic, and Ethiopian. 
Generally, their liturgical languages are 








*By Francis J. McGarrigle, S.J.; the Most 
Rev. Mar Ivanios; Eugéne Cardinal Tisserant; 
John LaFarge. S.J.; Ildefonse Dirks. O.S.B.: and 
Joseph M. O'Hara. 94 pages, 25.000 words. 
Bibliography. Published last week by Long- 
mans, Green, New York. $1.50. 











Mass Baptism: 





Wide World 
20,000 persons looked on as Dr. J. Frank Norris of 
Temple Baptist Church immersed 150 persons in the Detroit River. It 
was the largest ceremony of its kind yet held in the automobile metropolis. 


national tongues. Vestments and sacred 
vessels differ radically from the Latin, Ip 
most Eastern churches, the altar stands 
behind a screen which the ordinary church. 
goer may not pass. Attendance at mass js 
optional. Benediction of the Blessed Saer 
ment is unknown. Organs are forbidden, 


a- 


The Eastern branches also have their 
own codes of discipline. A priest adminis. 
ters confirmation immediately after bap- 
tism. Each church celebrates only one mass 
a day. Concelebration, in which five or six 
priests jointly celebrate a single mass, js 
common in the East, rare in the West. At 
the eucharist, the communicant receives 
wine as well as bread, which is as large as 
a bun. Priests may not marry, but married 
men may become priests. 

“In our Father’s house there are many 
mansions,” say the authors. “The Orientals 
follow a tradition—and it is very ancient— 
other than ours, in liturgical language and 
usage and in ecclesiastical discipline. Not 
one whit the less are they our very dear 
brethren; not one whit the less do we love 
them and esteem them.” 





The Rose of Manheim 


Pennsylvania Dutch last week crowded 
into the drowsy town of Manheim. In 
Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church, they 
witnessed a day-long ceremony of hymns 
and sermons. At its climax, Judge Chris- 
tian E. Charles of the Lancaster Orphans 
Court handed a single rose to Mrs. Bessie 
Boyer Van Tassel of Newtonville, Mass., 
oldest living descendant of Manheim’s 
founder. Thus the 47th Festival of the Red 
Rose refreshed the town’s memory of its 
romantic past. 

In 1750, Baron Henry William Stiegel 
migrated to Pennsylvania, laid out the 
town, and named it after his native Ger- 
man city. He prospered in the manufac- 
ture of iron and glass. A devout Lutheran, 
he organized a congregation and in 1772 
deeded to it a plot of ground for a church. 
The Baron was both generous and senti- 
mental: the price was 5 shillings, plus “in 
the month of June vearly forever hereafter 
the rent of One Red Rose.” 

The Baron received his rent only twice. 
Bankrupted by the Revolutionary War, he 
was jailed for debt, later worked as teacher 
and preacher, then disappeared. Collectors 
of Colonial handiwork prized Stiegel glass, 
but Manheim forgot the Baron and his 
“One Red Rose.” 

In 1891, a town historian rediscovered 
the Stiegel deed at an opportune time: the 
congregation was about to dedicate a new 
church building. Publicity followed, and 
the pastor located one of the Baron’s de- 
scendants, John C. Stiegel of Harrisonburg, 
Va. Every June since, some member of the 
family has received a rose. Today Manheim 
is a town of roses: competing for the hon- 
or of contributing the floral rent, the citi- 
zens have become one-track horticulturists. 
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DOES a “Packard income” suggest 
butlers, town houses and yachts to 
you? It shouldn't! 

For it is literally true that if a 
inan’s income will let him buy and 
run almost any of the popularly- 
priced new cars, it will let him buy 
and run a Packard! 

Right now, more than one-third 
of the people who are buying the 
1938 Packard Six are trading in one 
of the five very lowest-priced cars. 
And the plain, business reasons why 
they are doing it are these... 

Usually, a 1938 Packard Six can 
be had without any cash outlay. 
For, if your old car is of average 
value, it will probably cover the 
down payment. 

The monthly payments on a 
Packard Six now usually run not 


over $2 to $6 a month more than 
And 
this is figuring on the popular 
18-month basis, after minimum 
required down payment has been 


those on several smaller cars. 


made. 

The operating costs on a Packard 
are low. In fact, the big new 122- 
inch wheelbase, 100 horsepower 
Packard can challenge almost any 
ear for rock-bottom operating 
economy! 


And service costs on your new 


Packard will be actually less than 
on just about any other car you can 
and you can get proof of 


name 
and 


this statement from owners, 
from any Packard dealer. 
“You are paying for a Packard 
—why not own one?” Why not get 
the car with the finest name, the 








longest style life, and the greatest 


reputation for all-around excellence, 
in motoring? Why not own the car 


you have always wanted? 


Moral: Get the facts—they'll lead 


you to a Packard. 
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Since the $100 price reduction on 
the new 1938 Packard Six, 
the 4-Door Touring S« dan as 
shown isonly $1070 ck livers dl 
at the factory in Detroit with 
standard equipment, State 
taxes extra. The minimum 
down payment on the above 
factory delivered price would 


be $357. 
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ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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New York Is a Fishing Village 





30,000,000 
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Where there are fishing boats there are artists At sea, checkers is a favorite relaxation 
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ZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


SLISHING FORMULA THAT Is 








Consider how much more Newsweek is than just a newsmagazine, 
how different it is from any other magazine published! 


Newsweek brings you the news... complete, impartial, accurate. 
But Newsweek also brings you the significance of the news, to 
help you understand the importance of happenings around your 
corner ... or around the world. The cover of this very copy 
tells you that Newsweek is the magazine of news significance. 
Every major news story in this, as in all issues, concludes with para- 


graphs that give you the significance of what occurs in the world. 


The formula of news significance is Newsweek's signal con- 
tribution to news reporting and is an essential part of Newsweek's 
different . . . and better . . . publishing formula. And every 


‘ 


issue of Newsweek contains “The Periscope,”” uncannily accu- 
rate predictions of events to come. This, too, is an important 


ingredient in Newsweek's formula. 


Just as Newsweek brings its readers a magazine that is different 
and better, so Newsweek brings its advertisers an audience that 
is different and better; an audience of above average intelligence 
and means, whose interest in the news goes well below the 


“ 


surface of “happenings’’ to the basic core of “meanings.” 


So it’s not surprising that Newsweek's roster of advertisers 
includes many of the outstanding names in American business 

. And it’s not surprising that they have found Newsweek's 
audience unusually responsive. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


nied 
Fay Bainter Carries on 


Under ‘White Banners’ Because 





They're Not White Flags 


If you're licked in a battle and let the 
defeat lick you, you run up a white flag. 
if you’re licked in a battle and let the 
defeat lead you to better things, you un- 
furl not a white flag but a white banner 
under which you may scale the ramparts 
to happiness. Around this theme of a well- 
known magazine story by Lloyd C. Doug- 
las, Warner Brothers has built Wuite 
Banners, a charming and whimsical pic- 
ture that blends the philosophies of the 
turn-the-other-cheek and the it-will-all- 
work-out-in-the-end schools. 

The inspirational saga is the story of 
Paul Ward (Claude Rains), a chemistry 
instructor in a Midwestern academy who 
squanders most of his meager salary fid- 
ding with inventions that never jell and 
who lets his wife (Kay Johnson) worry 
herself sick over unpaid bills. To the door 
of this discouraged home one snowy winter 
morning in 1919 comes Hannah Parmalee 
(Fay Bainter), a peddler of apple parers. 
Invited in for warmth and a cup of coffee, 
she observes the waste and gloom all about 
and offers to run the household wage-free. 

Thenceforth the cheer-spreading Han- 
nah is the works. She restores health to 
the ailing mother: she straightens out a 
“sassy” daughter (Bonita Granville); and 
she encourages Ward to invent the first ice- 
less icebox—which will no doubt surprise 
experts in refrigeration laboratories. When 
Ward’s idea is pirated through the sup- 
posed treachery of his young student help- 
er (Jackie Cooper). she converts him to 
white bannerism and redirects his energies 

Thereafter the film moves to an emo- 
tional conclusion in which, among other 
things, the many-sided Hannah is revealed 
as a self-sacrificing mother who refuses to 
claim her long-lost son. 

It is Fay Bainter’s picture. When this 
wistful Broadway veteran went to Holly- 
wood she fought stardom. Whether she 
likes it or not, after this performance she 
ison the way to star billing. Rains like- 
wise shines in an excellent characteriza- 
tion, and Jackie Cooper performs compe- 
tently. All in all, they have turned out a 
satisfying little film—plentifully sprinkled 
with hokum, but hokum easy to take. 
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Laurel & Hardy in the Alps 


A couple of years ago the Messrs. 
Laurel and Hardy visited Scotland, left 
as kilted Highlanders, and just about 
ruined the British Army in India. Last 
year they switched to the American South- 
West for a frolic among desert rats. In 
Swiss Miss, their first full-length opus 
for 1938, these world-girdling crackpots 
have taken their nonsense to Switzerland. 








Fay Bainter and Claude Rains 


Switzerland produces much _ cheese: 
therefore it must have many mice. On 
such a premise two mousetrap salesmen 
in moth-eaten fur sleigh 
come driving into an Alpine village on a 
summer day. They 
cheese factory in selling the 
batch of traps—and get paid off in bogus 
money. Since that is the only money they 
have, the boys have to work out their 
board bill at the village inn—and how they 
do it can be left to the imagination of 


any Laurel-Hardy fan. 


coats and a 


snowless wreck a 


owner a 


The film suffers from being a two-reeler 
stretched to feature-length. But there are 
plenty of belly yodels. Typical: Laurel 
fools a St. Bernard into thinking a shower 
of duck feathers is a snowstorm and thus 
gets at the rescue dog’s collar cask of 
brandy. The foolery is combined with a 
sort of operetta in which Walter Woolf 
King and Della Lind provide the romantic 
interest and do a bit of singing. 
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Boy Meets Spy 

When Walter Wanger first started the 
cameras grinding a film against the back- 
ground of the Spanish civil war, it was 
ballyhooed as a preachment 
against ruthless modern warfare, one that 
would take sides and name names. Imme- 
diately the international picture market be- 
gan to quake; there were rumors of for- 
eign interference with production and 
threatened sabotage by spies. Now the 
finished product, emerging as BLOCKADE 
with a run-of-the-mill spy plot, makes one 
wonder what all the fuss was about. The 
spies either did their work well or else 


powerful 


were wasting their time. 

True, “Blockade” 
Calvin Coolidge would have said, it’s agin 
it—and in a closing speech to the camera’s 


denounces war—as 


eve Henry Fonda calls on the world to end 
the slaughter of civilians and the starving 
of women and babies. But, in an effort to 
blend romance and propaganda into enter- 
tainment, the picture pulls its punches and 
falls far low of the target. 

While the scene is Spain, it might just 
as well have been the Gran Chaco or any 
other place that ever had a war. The com- 
batants are never identified; their rag-tag- 
and-bobtail uniforms can be applied to 
either insurgents or loyalists; there’s not 











Laurel and Hardy, ‘rescued’ by a St. Bernard 
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Memo to Hollywood 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


The news comes from Hollywood 
that those remaining screen actors and 
actresses who have been casting long- 
ing looks at the legitimate stage, sorely 
frightened by the fate that overtook 
their brothers and sisters who dared it 
this last season, have abandoned all 
dreams of themselves undertaking the 
dangerous venture. There is, they say, 
a critical cabal against them and all 
their kind and that the critics and even 
the larger share of audiences are against 
them before they start. While a number 
of superficial arguments would seem to 
indicate that the prejudice which they 
complain of exists, just how much 
fundamental truth is there in the mat- 
ter? Let me here reassure them that the 
percentage of that truth is approxi- 
mately equal to that in the commonly 
held conviction that it demands ten 
times more brains in an actor to play 
Hamlet than it does to play Lear, Sol- 
ness, or Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford. 

What are the facts? The Hollywood 
players who failed in the theatre failed 
not at all because they came from Hol- 
lywood but very simply and logically 
either because they couldn’t act or, if 
they could, because they appeared in 
plays so poor that even competent legit- 
imate actors and actresses could not 
conceivably have succeeded in them. If 
Sylvia Sidney, for example, failed in 
“To Quito and Back,” it had nothing 
to do with Hollywood but rather with 
the circumstance that, whatever her 
acting talent, it had no more chance 
against the play than had Leslie Banks’, 
an actor who had no connection what- 
soever with Hollywood and failed 
equally with Miss Sidney. And if, for 
further example, Fredric March failed 
in “Yr Obedient Husband,” it had even 
less to do with his being from Holly- 
wood than with the fact that not only 
was the play he appeared in a very bad 
play but that Mr. March himself was 
so bad an actor that he doubtless could 
not have succeeded if the play had been 
a masterpiece. 

It is true that these and other such 
screen players as Elissa Landi, Henry 
Fonda, Derrick de Marney, Charles 
Bickford, Roland Young, and Doris 
Nolan got a bad deal, but they got no 
worse a one than a like number of non- 
screen players who also either couldn’t 
act or had the misfortune to show 
themselves in inferior drama. Frank 
Lawton is a young actor who has done 


his stint in the California Corinth. He 
appeared in two plays this last season: 
“French Without Tears” and “I Am 
My Youth.” In the former he enjoyed 
considerable success and in the latter, 
a dull exhibit, prompt failure. Had he 
appeared only in the latter, we should 
in all likelihood have heard from Holly- 
wood that his failure was predicated 
upon the blanket critical prejudice 
against film actors. 

What of this alleged blanket preju- 
dice? It is a notion completely without 
foundation. There exists, of course, the 
rational suspicion that the moving pic- 
tures as currently conducted in Holly- 
wood often ruin what might be real 
legitimate acting talent. But, though 
the suspicion now and then turns out 
to be richly correct, the theatre and its 
critical mentors nevertheless offer a 
free, generous, and open field to Holly- 
wood to prove its worth. And when it 
proves it, the reception it gets is un- 
qualified and unrestrained. If Holly- 
wood doubts it, let it look over the 
season’s successes scored by screen 
players who showed they were equal to 
the new, difficult medium. Wallace 
Ford and Broderick Crawford got such 
rave notices that they ended up the 
season as honored guests of the Critics’ 
Circle itself. Frances Farmer and Julie 
Haydon scored great hits with both 
critics and audiences, and Vera Zorina, 
late of the “Goldwyn Follies,” God for- 
bid, got such notices as haven’t been 
matched since Bernard Shaw’s last ec- 
static tribute to himself. Dudley Digges 
and Frank Craven drew a storm of 
critical applause upon their emergence 
from the Hollywood quicksands, as did 
Jane Wyatt. Paul Lukas got by hand- 
somely in, of all things, Ibsen, and 
Heather Angel, Joy Hodges, Elizabeth 
Young, Claudia Morgan, Alexander 
Kirkland, and even Blanche Sweet of 
the old silent movies were received with 
uncommon good will and hospitality. 
These are just a few examples. But they 
indicate sufficiently the falsity of Holly- 
wood’s alarms. 

At least a dozen legitimate players 
failed for every Hollywood player who 
failed. Let Hollywood, in its idiotic be- 
lief in the prejudice theory, remember 
that. It is all simply a matter of ability 
and good vehicles. If you have them, it 
doesn’t matter a hoot whether you are 
New York or Hollywood, black or white, 
Alfred Lunt or Johnny Weissmuller. 
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a swastika, a fascis, or a hammer an 
sickle showing anywhere. Though the im. 
plication is that they are loyalists, you cay 
take your choice. 

The chief villain is war; the deputy yi). 
lains are a gang of international spies pre- 
sumably serving munitions manufacturers 
although their identity is never made clear 
The most touching scenes are those depict. 
ing the horrors of war against a civilian 
populace. 

Essentially, the story is that of boy. 
meets-spy. While Spain is still peaceful in 
the spring of 1936, a young farmer (Fon. 
da) encounters a beautiful blonde (Made- 
leine Carroll) after a roadside accident. 
When the war starts, he rallies his fleeing 
neighbors to fight for their beloved soil and 
wins a commission in the defending army, 
while the blonde rejoins the espionage 
ring. Fonda and Miss Carroll have capable 
support in Leo Carrillo as a bibulous shep. 
herd and John Halliday as the master spy, 
But, on the whole, “Blockade” never quite 
runs the blockade. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 
Tue Toy Wire  (Metro-Goldwyn- 


Mayer): A creaking weep-drama of the 
: : ; ; 

80s wherein Luise Rainer as a coy scat- 
terbrain brings disaster on herself, her 
husband, and her lover, then dies & la 
Camille. Melvyn Douglas, Robert Young. 


Josette (Twentieth Century-Fox) : Fluf- 
fy musical comedy of errors about a little 
wardrobe girl who pinch hits for an 
A.W.O.L. night-club singer and becomes 
involved in a mistaken-identity tangle. 
Simone Simon, Don Ameche, Robert 
Young, Joan Davis, Bert Lahr. 


Turee Burnp Mice (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): Fast comedy about three sis- 
ters who flee a Kansas chicken farm after 
receiving a legacy and go to California to 
capture a rich husband for the eldest. Lo- 
retta Young, Joel McCrea, David Niven, 
Stuart Erwin, Binnie Barnes. 


Wuen Were You’ Born? (Warner 
Bros.): A murder mystery solved by as- 
trology, devoted more to lectures on 
Pisces, Taurus, and other signs of the 
Zodiac than to action entertainment. An- 
na May Wong, Margaret Lindsay. 





RADIO 
‘The Singing Lady’ 


Jan. 11, 1932, a children’s radio program 
with a fillip of charm and intelligence be- 
gan to waft its way into nurseries through- 
out the country. The solo performer, young 
and nationally unknown, called herself sim- 
ply “The Singing Lady.” Little by little 
her program grew in popularity. As the 
young audience widened, parents begat 
edging into the twilight circle. 
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Last week, after more than six years on 
the air, Ireene Seaton Wicker (herself the 
mother of a boy and girl who inspire the 
“Singing Lady” programs on the NBC 
Blue Network) sat down in her country 
home at Georgetown, Conn., and counted 
up her latest honors. For the fifth succes- 
sive year The New York World-Telegram’s 
poll of radio editors had given her pro- 
cram top rank among children’s radio 
hours. Similar tributes had been proffered 
by six other organizations and _publica- 
tions: Radio Guide, Parent’s Magazine, 
New York Journal and American, Wom- 
en’s Radio Committee, and Women’s Press 
Club. 

“The Singing Lady” was born in Quincy, 
[ll., Nov. 24, 1906; she weighs scarcely 100 
pounds and stands little more than 5 feet. 
She denies being superstitious but admits 
that an extra “e” in her first name (ad- 
vised by a numerologist) hasn’t hurt her. 
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‘Miracle’ on the Air 


The night of Dec. 23, 1911, the eyes of 
30,000 first-night British play-goers wid- 
ened in awe as a religious spectacle opened 
at the Olympia, London. It was the world 
premiere of “The Miracle,” produced by a 
38-year-old Austrian, Max Reinhardt. 

Twelve years later, after it had played 
all over Europe, the spectacle was brought 
to this country by Morris Gest—it opened 
at the Century Theatre, New York, on 
Jan. 17, 1924. 

Over CBS last week, under the direction 
of the now 64-year-old Austrian, the spec- 
tacle had its radio premiére in a micro- 
phone-adapted version with spoken dia- 
logue added. The event celebrated the 
opening of Reinhardt’s Hollywood Work- 
shop, in which he will train actors for the 
stage, movies, and radio. With the aid of 
this talent the impresario hopes to stage 
on the Coast annual festivals similar to 
those he put on for eighteen years in Salz- 
burg. 





RADIO NOTES 


Compared with the nation’s 60,000 
short-wave amateur stations, the 728 com- 
mercial broadcasting stations are hardly 
a drop in the bucket. All year round, day 
and night, the enthusiastic amateurs kid 
with one another, gossip, and generally 
splash around in the ether waves. But 
some of this is no holiday at all. Again 
and again amateur operators have heard 
the call of danger and sometimes answered 
it at great peril when disaster prevented 
other means of communication. 

Last year the first William S. Paley 
Amateur Award, established for such dis- 
tinguished service, was given to Walter 
Stiles, Jr. of Coudersport, Pa., for work 
during the 1936 flood along the Allegheny 
River. Last week the second award went 
to Robert T. Anderson of Harrisburg, Ill. 


Taking only ten hours’ sleep in four days 
at the height of the Ohio flood in 1937, 
Anderson worked in a blinding snowstorm, 
repeatedly carried his set across churn- 
ing freshets, and thus saved all of Shaw- 
neetown’s inhabitants. 


“| While industry at large has done the 
wilting act so far this year, billings on 
the three major networks (NBC, CBS, 
WOR-Mutual) did a pretty pick-me-up. 
The first five-month good news of 1938, 
compared with the same period in 1937: 
NBC, up 5.3 per cent; CBS, up 9.2; 
WOR-Mutual, up 8.7. 








For the World’s Fair 

Painters who want to do really big 
things now have a couple of chances. 
Until September, a government-picked 
jury (including Ernest Peixotto, Howard 
Cheney, and Eugene Savage) will receive 
working-cartoon designs for murals to dec- 
orate two Great Halls—of Legislation and 
the Judiciary—in the New York World’s 
Fair government building. These afford 
space for murals 105 feet high and 37 feet 
wide. Prize for each winner, $5,000. 

Harry Poole Camden, 38-year-old sculp- 
tor of Parkersburg, W. Va., last week won 
a $10,000 prize with his model for a 36- 
foot group above the door of the govern- 
ment building. His design, “Unity,” is a 








Wide World 


Educator: Ted Shawn—here in- 


terpreting ‘The Gaucho’—last week 
inaugurated a regular course in 
classical dancing at Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville. 





Wide World 


‘Unity’ for the World’s Fair 


group (father, mother, child) dominated 
by a symbolic figure that towers protec- 
tively over the social unit of national life, 
the family. Camden beat 431 other con- 
testants. 





SPORT 


Golf’s Comedy of Errors: 
National Open Championship 
Again Won by Guldahl 


From the spectators’ standpoint, the 
42nd National Open Golf championship, 
played last week end on the Cherry Hills 
course at Denver, Colo., was the most 
gratifying and hilarious in links’ history. 
Things that happened to the experts re- 
minded duffers of themselves. 

John Lehman, capable Chicago amateur, 
had to make pars for a 73 but he finished 
7, 9, 6, for an 82. On one hole Byron 
Nelson ruined his chances with a 9. Sam 
Parks, open champion in 1935, piled up 
an 8 and a 7. 

The biggest blowup of all was inad- 
vertently staged by Ray Ainsley of Cali- 
fornia, after he had played his first round 
in 76 and stood on the sixteenth tee need- 
ing three pars for a 77. Ainsley’s second 
shot to the sixteenth green landed in a 
brook, 35 feet from the hole. Instead of 
dropping out and taking a penalty stroke, 
he elected to play the ball from the water. 
Splash! Splash! Splash! And so on. Sopping 
wet, he wound up with a 19—an all-time 
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National Open record for one hole—and 
a final score of 96. 

At the end of two days’ play, Henry Pi- 
card, winner of Bob Jones’ Masters Invita- 
tion tournament last spring, led the field of 
165 starters with two 70s—a low total of 
140 strokes for 36 holes. Then suddenly an 
attack of yips seized Picard on the greens; 
he simply couldn’t baby the ball into the 
hole. Three-putting time and again, he 
soared to a 77 and a 78. 
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Wide World 


Victor: Ralph Guldahl 


Most players blamed their collapses on 
one of three things: (1) the high altitude 
which caused jumpy nerves; (2) the small, 
hard greens; (3) deep rough around the 
greens, from which deadly chipping was 
impossible. 

None of these hazards, however, both- 
ered Ralph Guldahl, who mastered the 
Cherry Hills course from start to finish 
and duplicated Bob Jones’ feat of winning 
the National Open two years in succes- 
sion.* Guldahl scored 74, 70, 71, 69—284— 
leading his nearest rival, Dick Metz of 
Chicago, by six strokes. Tied for third with 
292 were Tony Penna, unknown Ohio pro, 
and Harry Cooper, who invariably comes 
close but never wins. 

Not once in the 72 holes did Guldahl sag 
to a six or worse; he acquired 52 pars, 10 
birdies, and 10 bogies (one over par). On 
the final green of his third round, the 
curly-haired champion, after sinking a 50- 





*In golf’s primitive days when competition 
wasn’t so keen, Willie Anderson won the cham- 
pionship three times running—1903, 1904, 1905. 
J.J. McDermott won in 1911 and 1912. 


foot chip shot from heavy rough to save a 
par four, heaved his cap jubilantly into 
the crowd. 

Born of Norwegian parents in Texas, 
Guldahl learned golf like most of the ex- 
perts—by caddying. Five years ago he 
quit the game after missing a 4-foot putt 
to tie Johnny Goodman for the open title. 
Disgusted, he became an automobile sales- 
man. But he sold only one car, and that 
to himself, so he took up golf again. 

First prize in the National Open is only 
$1,000, smallest purse in big-time sport. 
The champion, however, can usually earn 
$25,000 in side-line activities. Guldahl will 
endorse equipment, write articles, and go 
on an exhibition tour with slugging Sammy 
Snead who, though he finished 38th in the 
open, is still golf’s biggest gate attraction. 





No Hits, No Runs, No Errors 


The dream of every baseball pitcher is 
to turn in a no-hit, no-run game. Johnny 
Vander Meer, 23-year-old Cincinnati 
southpaw, achieved “perfection” last week 
in his first full season as a major leaguer. 

Vander Meer had Boston Bee batters 
swinging futilely at his dancing fast ball. 
Teammates gave him errorless support. 
Winning 3-0, he struck out four Bees, 
walked three, and allowed none to reach 
second base—the first “perfect” game in 
the National League since Paul Dean, now 
retired with a lame arm, silenced Brook- 
lyn bats in 1934. 

Six years ago Dave Driscoll, Brook- 
lyn scout, observed Vander Meer on a 
Paterson, N.J., sand lot and invited him 
to training camp. After looking the boy 
over, Dodger master minds thought so 
little of their discovery that they passed 
him on to the minors, with no strings at- 
tached. His no-hitter was his sixth victory 
against two defeats; last week end he led 
National League pitchers with 56 strike- 
outs. 





Sport of Movie Kings 

Superlatives characteristic of movie pro- 
ducers last week hailed the opening of a 
new race track, Hollywood Park, at Ingle- 
wood (twenty minutes by auto from Los 
Angeles) . 

“We honestly believe this $2,500,000 rac- 
ing plant is the finest in the world,” said 
Jack Warner, sponsor. 

“T ain’t never seed anything like it,” 
beamed Press Agent Francis Albertanti, 
once ballyhoo blower for Tex Rickard. 

The 40,000 who attended the plant’s 
christening noted a distinction possessed 
not only by no other California track (San- 
ta Anita, Del Monte, Del Mar, Tanforan, 
or Bay Meadows) but by no other track 
in the world. The paddock is indoors, un- 
der the double-decked grandstand. There 
3,000 spectators sat in a banked amphi- 
theatre and looked down on horses parad- 


—— 





ing in a tanbark ring. Only owners or han. 
dlers were allowed to go near the horses 
which walked to the track through an un. 
derground runway. 

Though 90 per cent owned by movie 
people, Hollywood Park offers only one 
personality-named race on its 33-day pro- 
gram: the $2,500 Will Rogers Memorial, 
July 2. Richest races will be the $50,000 
American _ three-year-old championship, 
June 29, and the $50,000 Hollywood Gold 
Cup, July 16. 





Helen Still No. 1 


Practicing for the Wightman Cup 
matches early last week, Helen Jacobs 
leaped skyward for an overhand smash 
and pulled a nerve in her muscular right 
shoulder. Doctors put her arm in a sling 
and ordered her to the side lines for at 
least a fortnight. And England’s tennis 
queens saw a faint hope, for the first time 
in eight years, of winning the interna- 
tional trophy from a favored United States 
team. 

In the opening match Kay Stammers, 
pretty southpaw, brightened the hope to 
expectancy by soundly trouncing the er- 
ratic Alice Marble, 3-6, 7-5, 6-3. After 
that, however, Helen Wills Moody waved 
her magic racquet as of old and brought 
about a one-sided American victory, 5 
matches to 2. 

Sporting the same white eyeshade and 
the same demure pleated skirt, Queen 
Helen offset Miss Marble’s defeat by toy- 
ing with left-handed Peggy Scriven, 6-0, 
7-5. Then, following a doubles point 
chalked up by Miss Marble and Sarah 
Fabyan over Margot Lumb and Freda 
James (6-4, 6-2) and Mrs. Fabyan 
single’s triumph over Miss Lumb (65-7, 
6-2, 6-3), Mrs. Moody sealed England’s 
doom by outsteadying Miss Stammers in 
a finely played bout, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3. 

In anticlimax matches, Miss Marble 
flashed her manlike form to overpower 
Miss Scriven, 6-3, 3-6, 6-0, and Mrs. 
Moody, paired with the plump Dorothy 
Bundy, lost to Evelyn Dearman and Joan 
Ingram without a fight, 6-2, 7-5. 

Despite this doubles defeat, Mrs. Moody 
is a heavy favorite—whether Helen Ja- 
cobs plays or not—to win the individual 
women’s championship beginning next 
week at Wimbledon. Helen No. 1 has 
never been expert in doubles, having lost 
seven of ten tandem matches in Wight- 
man Cup competition. 


{ By conquering Roderich Menzel of 
Czechoslovakia, 6-3, 6-2, 6-4, Don Budge 
last week won the French _hard-court 
championship at Auteuil and became the 
first net star in tennis history to hold the 
championships of four countries simul- 
taneously. The red-haired Californian won 
the Australian title last January and the 
United States and Wimbledon (English) 
titles last Summer. 
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TRA Married: 
eee 
ALFRED GWYNNE VANDERBILT, 25, and 
Born: ManveEta Hupson, 26, of Monterey, Calif., 


In London, to the Duke or Norroik, 
30, and his 22-year-old Ducuess, their 
first child, a daughter. Norfolk is the pre- 
mier duke and earl marshal of England. 





Celebrated: 

By Kine GeorceE VI, his official 43rd 
“birthday,” June 9. Because his 42nd birth- 
day fell on December 14, 1936, four days 
after Edward VIII's abdication, celebra- 
tion was postponed a half year. The King’s 
birthday honors list this year named 900 
persons, including Sir Arthur Eddington, 
astronomer; Sir Josiah Stamp, economist 
and director of the Bank of England; 
C. Aubrey Smith, actor; and Rear Ad- 
miral Reginald Holt, commander of His 
Majesty’s Ship Bee, which came to the 
aid of the bombed Panay. For their “cour- 
ageous action in the face of . . . armed 
opposition,” Holt and three other British 
oficers were also awarded last week the 
American Distinguished Service Medal. 


Her 21st class reunion, by Mure. CHIANG 
Kar-suek, Wellesley, °17. She sent silver 
spoons to her classmates “to show that a 
spoon may be licked but China can’t.” 





Engagement Rumored: 


Of Mrs. Leta E. Rocers, playwright 
mother of Ginger Rogers, and J. EnGar 
Hoover, head of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. In New York seeking pro- 
duction of her play “Funny Man,” Mrs. 
Rogers was besieged by reporters who 
wondered at a long-distance phone call 





























Wide World 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred G. Vanderbilt 


from Hoover in Florida and at his picture 
on the mantelpiece. They quoted Ginger’s 
mother as saying: “It’s up to him.” But 
Walter Winchell announced that she wished 
it known she has made no such statement. 
Hoover complained: “I don’t think my 
personal affairs are of interest to the pub- 
lic. That’s not saying yes or no.” 


o 








International 


Mrs. Rogers and the photograph 


a descendant of the Spaniards who settled 
the state when it was part of Spanish Mex- 
ico. The Rev. Vincent McCarthy of St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church performed the 
ceremony in the Sands Point, Long Island, 
home of Mrs. Margaret Emerson, the 
bridegroom’s mother. Vanderbilt had been 
called America’s most eligible bachelor: his 
father left him $20,000,000, an impregna- 
ble social position, and Sagamore Farms, 
which led the nation’s racing stables in 
1935 with $303,605 winnings. 


The second of the marrying Men- 
uHINS, YALTAH, 16, youngest sister of the 
violinist, Yehudi, and Witiiam Strix, 26, 
Senate civil-liberties subcommittee lawyer; 


in New York. 





Separated: 


Marcaret Perry, actress, from Bure- 
Ess Merepitu, actor. She is in Reno es- 
tablishing the necessary six weeks’ resi- 
dence before filing divorce papers. 


rr 





al 


Divorce Sought: 


By Lvise Ratner, Viennese actress 
who won the Motion Picture Academy 
Award for two successive years, from 
Cuirrorp Opets, Left-wing playwright and 
scenarist. Their seventeen-month marriage 
was wrecked, she charged, by Odets’ tem- 
per and his demands that she give up her 
career. 





Divorced: 


JosepH Mepitu Patterson, former 
co-owner of The Chicago Tribune and 
present publisher of The New York Daily 
News, by the former ALice HiciInsoTHaM, 
in Waukegan, IIl., on grounds of desertion. 


Exveanor Hoim, former Olympic 
swimmer, by Artuur JARRETT, band leader, 
in Los Angeles. She had said she was go- 
ing to marry Billy Rose, Broadway night- 
club owner now husband of Fanny Brice. 

Doro oooors 
Arrived: 

Back in his native France after 24 
years’ exile in Switzerland, Romain Rot- 
LAND, 72, playwright, historian, and novel- 
ist, whose “Jean Christophe” won the 
1915 Nobel Prize for literature. During the 
World War he wrote pacifist articles in 
Geneva and Premier Clemenceau threat- 
ened him with death should he ever return 
to France. He did return for his mother’s 
funeral in 1919 and, though Clemenceau 
failed to carry out his threat, Rolland 
found Frenchmen still incensed against 
him and retreated to his Swiss villa. 


In Italy, after thirteen years’ absence, 
Bric. Gen. Giusepre (PeEppINo) Gari- 
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BALDI, 60, grandson of his namesake, “The 
Great Liberator.” In 1924 Peppino Gari- 
baldi headed a party opposed to Mussolini; 
the following year he came to the United 
States. He is the last of his family to em- 
brace Fascism. 





Departed: 


Ampassapor JosepH E. Davies, from 
Moscow, for his new post at Brussels. Five 
days earlier Stalin had honored him with 
an interview. The Russian leader seldom 
meets foreign diplomats. He talked with 
William Bullitt when the American Em- 
bassy was opened in 1933 and has since re- 
ceived only Anthony Eden, Pierre Laval, 
Eduard Benes, Vilhelms Munters, Latvian 
Foreign Minister, and their respective am- 
bassadors. Of his two-hour interview 
Davies would reveal only that he had re- 
marked: “Of course, I want you to under- 
stand I am a capitalist”; whereupon Stalin 
laughed. 





Resigned: 


From the American Olympic Commit- 
tee, WitL1AM J. Brncuam, director of ath- 
letics at Harvard University. “I could not 
ask the American people to support a team 
... going to a country standing for what 
Japan stands for today,” he said. At their 
New York meeting next week committee 
members expect a fight on the question of 
filing with the International Committee a 
petition favoring a change of site. They 
noted that if Bingham’s example were fol- 
lowed by other college athletic directors 
the committee would be hit right in the 
breadbasket—colleges supply a large por- 
tion of the funds necessary to send an 
American team to the games. 





Ailing: 

Matvina Tuoompson (Tommy) 
ScHEIDER, resting in Vassar Brothers’ Hos- 
pital, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., after an ap- 
pendectomy. She has been secretary to 
Eleanor Roosevelt for the last fifteen 
years. The First Lady, who refers to Mrs. 
Scheider as “the person who makes life 
possible for me,” canceled her next few 
days’ appointments. 


QvuEEN ALEXANDRINE, of Denmark, 58, 
recovering in Copenhagen from a dog bite 
she suffered while trying to protect her 
two fox terriers from a stray mongrel. 





Died: 


Artuur T. LuMtey, 86, in New York. 
Onetime editor of The Police Gazette, he 
managed John L. Sullivan for the 75- 
round Kilrain fight in 1889; or, as Lumley 
said, “John L. managed me, as he did all 
his managers.” Later the editor-manager 
handled Jack McAuliffe, Jack Dempsey, 


and Bob Fitzsimmons. 


SCIENCE 





‘Florence Nightingales’: 
Only Woman’s Medical College 
Graduates 1938 Class 


“Miss Nightingale, all uninstructed in 
medicine, and led only by the warmer pul- 
sations of a noble woman’s heart, flies to 
the dark and bloody fields of the Crimea, 
to mingle in maidenly modesty with the 
rough and powder-stained soldiery .. . If 
this noble, young, unmarried lady could en- 
counter all the grossness of the camp... 
what exposures or associations incident to 
practice even in our largest capitals, can 
prove a barrier tosimilar usefulness here?’’* 

This was part of an address given 78 
years ago to a class of a dozen young girls 
at the Women’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania in Philadelphia, the only medical 
school in the country exclusively for wom- 
en. The girls had to be told they were as 
good as men, for, though the college had 
operated for a decade, there still was wide 
opposition to women in medicine. Many 
laymen feared medicine would destroy the 
natural refinement of womanhood; many 
doctors held women incapable of making 
good in an overcrowded profession. Interns 
at local hospitals hooted at girls as they 
arrived to study cases, and students re- 


—— 





Despite this dismal reception, the college 
gradually grew in prestige. In the 18905 g 
graduate became the first woman accepted 
into the Philadelphia County Medical Sp. 
ciety, and reports came from India, Japan, 
and China that other graduates were doing 
remarkable work as missionaries. Today 
the institution occupies a large and com- 
pletely equipped building with a 50-bed 
hospital and enjoys the official approval of 
the American Medical Association and the 
American College of Surgeons. 

Last week 25 of the school’s 150 students 
12 per cent of this year’s women medical 
graduates—gathered for Commencement 
Day exercises and received their medical 
degrees. Originally graduates of Smith, 
Barnard, Mount Holyoke, and other col- 
leges, they had spent four years and about 
$5,000 apiece to earn their M.D.’s. Every 
girl passed 40-odd courses and assisted in 
at least half a dozen operations. They 
helped run the college’s top-ranking ma- 
ternity ward, which in the past fifteen 
years has made 7,287 deliveries with only 
sixteen maternal deaths—a mortality rate 
of 2.19 per 1,000 (the all-Philadelphia rate 
over the same period was 5.82). 

The class of ’38 will join about 200 other 
women being graduated from American 
medical schools this year. Before practicing 
medicine, most will have to serve a three- 
or four-year internship. The 712 approved 








Wide World 


Women M. D.’s—Dr. Chevalier Jackson gave the diplomas 


quired police protection. Pharmacists 
wouldn’t fill prescriptions for them, telling 
them to stay home and darn socks. 





*In 1854 Florence Nightingale (1820-1910) 
went to the Crimea with 38 nurses and took 
charge of 10,000 wounded soldiers. She cleaned 
up filthy hospitals and cut the death rate from 
42 to 2 per cent. Queen Victoria said of Miss 
Nightingale: “Such a head! I wish we had her 
at the War Office.” 


hospitals have 7,167 internships, of which 
270 are open to women. Since there is still 
some prejudice against taking women in- 
terns, women doctors in many cases may 
have to show a better record than their 
men competitors. 

More doors are being opened to women 
physicians every year. After interning, the 
graduating class will go into a profession 
of 160,000 men and 5,000 women doctors. 
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General practice, gynecology (treatment 
of women’s diseases) , and obstetrics (man- 
agement of pregnancy and labor) will at- 
tract the largest group; others may work 
for state insane asylums, department 
stores, or the United Public Health Service. 





Glands and Abnormality; 


Study of Hormones’ Effects; 


the Brain’s Electricity 


The sex hormones, substances secreted 
by certain glands, are largely responsible 
for the physical differences between men 
and women. A normal woman’s sex-hor- 
mone supply includes 30 to 50 per cent of 
the male secretion; 12 to 20 per cent of a 
man’s supply consists of female sex hor- 
mones.* These percentages are maintained 
by the body’s master gland, the pituitary, 
which regulates the amount of sex-controll- 
ing substances that enter the blood stream. 

When the pituitary gland doesn’t func- 
tion properly, sex-hormone balance may be 
upset and serious disorders result. One of 
these is an abnormal interest in members 
of the same sex which affects about 3 per 
cent of the population. (Not all 
of this abnormal attraction are due to 
glandular disturbances; a large percentage 
of them may be traced to psychological 
causes.) Last week at the San Francisco 
meeting of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation,’ Dr. Clifford A. Wright of Los 
Angeles reported he had used a pituitary- 
gland hormone to treat this condition. In 
every one of his cases, the person had too 
much of the opposite sex’ hormones in his 
body, and already some patients have 
shown improvemerit. Dr. Wright’s experi- 
mental method may be developed into a 
medical procedure, because many attempts 
to treat patients with direct doses of the 
sex hormones have proved unsuccessful. 


"ases 


cD: ° ° 
Biochemists in the sex-hormone field 
have long wandered in a maze of discovery. 





_ *A fortnight ago three Dutch researchers sub- 
jected 4,500 gallons of male urine to a com- 
plicated chemical process and extracted 1/5,000 
of an ounce of a female sex hormone, theelin. 





Wide World 
Brain waves: applying the test ... and scanning the record 


They found that the male and female hor- 
mones are closely related chemically, and 
that substances highly similar to them 
produce cancer in mice, guinea pigs, and 
other experimental animals. Most mys- 
terious discovery: the female sex hormone, 
theelin, can be extracted from coal, petro- 
leum, and palm-nut oil. 


© Hundreds of the country’s 2,100 psychia- 
trists attended the San Francisco meeting 
and discussed problems connected with 
450,000 insane-asylum inmates. Many pa- 
pers were read on the diagnosing of mental 
diseases. 

Each human brain cell acts as a minia- 
ture battery, sending out tiny, pulsating 
electric currents. A large number of cells, 
acting in electrical unison, produce measur- 
able currents which may be recorded by 
placing electrodes—metal contacts—on 
both sides of the head and attaching them 
to an instrument so sensitive that it vi- 
brates with each electrical pulsation. The 
tremors are recorded on paper by a quiver- 
ing stylus, and the zigzag lines thus formed 
produce patterns that are similar for all 
normal persons. But a diseased brain gives 
a distorted electrical pattern, and from this 
it is possible to tell what affects the patient. 

Last week Dr. and Mrs. Hallowell Davis 
of the Harvard Medical School announced 
an investigation of 500  brain-electricity 
charts. A typical result: one patient came 
to them diagnosed as a victim of schizo- 
phrenia, a major mental disorder. A study 
of brain currents, however, led the Har- 
‘ard psychiatrists to conclude that a brain 
tumor was responsible. Furthermore, they 
indicated where they thought the fleshy 
mass was located. X-ray examination re- 
vealed the tumor in the predicted spot. 





Spinach, Golf, and Art 


Last Saturday thousands of physicians 
and surgeons headed toward San Francisco 
for the 89th annual session of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. Doctors were to 
read papers on their latest work, and food 
experts prepared to pass a verdict on the 
value of spinach. The program for extra- 


curricular activities includes the yearly 
tournament of the American Medical 
Golfing Association and an exhibition by 
the American Physicians’ Art Association. 

The action of the House of Delegates— 
the A.M.A.’s legislative body—on social- 
ized-medicine proposals, however, is cer- 
tain to attract chief attention. It is 
expected the association will postpone 
facing any issues along these lines until it 
completes its own nationwide survey of 
medical conditions. 





—— 
SCIENCE NOTES 
For almost 50 years instructors in 
American and Canadian high schools 


have been teaching geography pupils that 
the Tongak mountain range in Northern 
Labrador contains the highest mountain 
peaks in the eastern part of the conti- 
nent. For some of these mountains, esti- 
mates ran from 7,000 to 9,000 feet. Sup- 
posed runner-up for the title of Loftiest 
Summit was Mount Mitchell in North 
Carolina with a scientifically determined 
altitude of 6,684 feet. Then the American 
Geographical Society of New York sent 
out three expeditions and mapped the re- 
gion from aerial photographs. The survey 
exploded a high-school tradition: the 
society announced that the highest peaks 
in the Tongak range couldn’t be more 
than 5,400 feet high. 


“It is estimated that 50 per cent of all 
healthy persons over 40 have tuberculosis 
germs somewhere in their bodies. That 
these persons may harbor other bacteria 
as well was shown by Dr. J. Schleifstein of 
Albany, N. Y. He examined 100 adult 
patients and found 73 of them had pneu- 
monia germs in their systems. More than 
half of the patients carried two or more of 
the 32 types of pneumonia bacteria. Why 
don’t more people get pneumonia? To 
answer this, researchers all over the world 
are studying the phenomenon of natural 
immunity to disease. 


© Drs. W. R. Franks and H. J. Creech of 
the University of Toronto reported ex- 
periments that may lead to the discovery 
of an anti-cancer vaccine. To weaken the 
effect of dibenzanthracene, a powerful 
cancer-producing substance that comes 
from coal tar, the Toronto doctors com- 
bined it with a protein. Injected into rab- 
bits, the modified tar derivative did not 
produce cancer: the animals’ blood was 
able to build up an immunizing resistance. 
Then Drs. Franks and Creech inoculated 
twelve mice with blood from these rabbits. 
They gave “straight” dibenzanthracene to 
the dozen mice—four contracted the dis- 
ease—and to thirteen unprotected mice, 
nine of which developed cancer. Cancer 
specialists, however, pointed out that ex- 
periments must be made with many thou- 
sands of animals before the results can be 
conclusive. 
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Rebuttal for Hugo L. Black 


Hardly had Hugo L. Black taken his 
seat on the Supreme Court of the United 
States last fall when many of those who 
had decried his appointment began to de- 
nounce his performance as a Justice. This 
spring common rumors burgeoned into a 
full-fledged press discussion of his sup- 
posed incompetence. The attacks reached 
a peak after Marquis Childs, in a Harp- 
er’s magazine article purportedly based on 
remarks made by Black’s fellow Justices, 
labeled him a superficial student of law 
and an inept legal craftsman. 

Not until this month did any recog- 
nized authority come forth with a full, 
organized defense of the Alabama Justice. 
Almost simultaneously two liberal profes- 
sors of law, Walton Hamilton of Yale and 
Harold C. Havighurst of Northwestern, 
reviewed Black’s Supreme Court opinions 
in detail, marshaled arguments in_ his 
favor, and published their conclusions. 

In The New Republic for June 8, Ham- 
ilton found: “Mr. Justice Black isa... 
master of style . . . clear-cut language in- 
telligible to the ordinary person . . . His 
dissents . . . [are] technical devices used 
to guard the integrity of a judicial philos- 
ophy. And this philosophy is mature, well 
thought out, and mindful alike of the law 
of the land and the necessities of the 
people . . . In all the body of [his] personal 
utterances, there is not a radical line.” 

In the June 15 quarterly magazine of 
the National Lawyers Guild, liberal off- 
shoot of the American Bar Association, 
Havighurst concluded that Black has 
“courage almost to the point of audacity,” 
produces “eminently lawyerlike” opinions 
even though he lacks the “literary finish 
of a Cardozo,” and is destined to be “an 
outstanding figure in the history of the 
court.” 

A point on which both professors 
agreed: the dominant note distinguishing 
Black from fellow Justices is his “in- 
sistence upon reality.” 





Lawyers and the Pocketbook 


Last year the Association of American 
Law Schools set out to find how much the 
American public relies on attorneys. As a 
first step, Dean Charles E. Clark of Yale 
Law School sent investigators scurrying 
about the New Haven and Hartford areas 
to question ordinary citizens. Results of 
that preliminary survey, announced last 
week, included these findings: 

About 72 per cent of legal matters, in 
which lawyers presumably could be of 
service, are transacted without any outside 
advice whatever—whether from lawyers or 
from bankers, accountants, government 
bureaus, and others. 

In handling “legal preventives” (con- 
tracts, formal agreements, and other mat- 


ters that might lead to litigation) , citizens 
consult lawyers in only about 8.5 per cent 
of all cases; other advisers, in 2.5 per cent. 

When involved in “legal adjustments” 
(disputes between two or more parties) , 
citizens consult lawyers in about 39 per 
cent of all cases; others, in 8 per cent. 

One-third of all who consult attorneys 
think the fee is too high. 

The median income for Connecticut 
lawyers is about $2,500 a year. 
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Erskine Caldwell Again 
Rambles Along Tobacco Road 
With a Powerful Pen 


Erskine Caldwell is what the news- 
papers would once have called the “stormy 
petrel” of Southern letters. Ever since his 
play “Tobacco Road” (just under 2,000 
performances to date) became a fixture 
on Broadway and a feature of Ameri- 
can life, a shrill controversy has waged 
around this pink-haired, 6-foot Georgian; 
the theme song of the debate is: “Is It 
True What He Says About Dixie?” 

The cons, who hail mostly from Cald- 
well’s much-abused native state, would 
have it that he exaggerates the tenant- 
farmer’s plight, that hungry old gaffers 
don’t fall into pig pens and get “et up by 
hogs” in Georgia or anywhere else south 
of the Mason-Dixon Line. Others, grudg- 
ing the author a certain verisimilitude, 
claim that his degenerate sharecroppers 
are content with their lot. 

Meantime, the artistic qualities of Cald- 
well’s work are lost sight of in the dust 
of battle. Now, in his latest book of short 
stories, Sournways, he reaffirms the fact 
that he is an extremely capable prose 
writer. In this book he strolls again the 
grassy ruts of Tobacco Road and also 
indulges in some of his very special brand 
of humor. All the stories ring true, though 


oe a 





some are too tenuous to leave more than 
a fleeting impression. 

Caldwell’s humor is dead-pan. “The 
Negro in the Well,” “Nine Dollars’ Worth 
of Mumble,” and “A Small Day,” with 
their gentle understatement and terrify. 
ing implications, are superbly good. Ip 
“The Night My Old Man Came Home” 
an old wife and a young girl friend battle 
in a firelit cabin room while the “old man,’ 
for whom the antics are being staged, sits 
apart absently wrecking a rocking chair 
and hurling the pieces into the fire. When 
he turns to his wide-eyed son, it is Jeeter 
Lester who speaks: “ “Sometimes, my old 
man said, ‘sometimes it appears to me like 
the good Lord ought never put more than 
one woman in the world at a time’” 
(Soutnways. 206 pages, 35,000 words. 
Vining, New York. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Last Five Hours or Avsrrta. By 
Eugene Lennhoff. 262 pages, 65,000 words. 
Chronological table, index. Stokes, New 
York. $2.50. The former editor of the 
Vienna Telegraf slid out the back door as 
the S.A. boys came in the front, and here 
gives an eye-witness account. 


New Writinc. Serine 1938. Edited by 
John Lehmann. 240 pages, 105,000 words. 
Knopf, New York. $2.75. This year’s is- 
sue of the “magazine in book form” con- 
tains a lot of good poems and short 
pieces by young European and Asiatic 
writers, most of whom, because of their 
political color, date their manuscripts 
from beyond their native borders. 


or? 


Lenin. By Christopher Hollis. 273 pages, 
87,000 words. Index. Bruce, Milwaukee. 
$2.50. The English economist and _biog- 
rapher of Sir Thomas More writes up one 
of More’s latter-day disciples. 


Tue Mountains AND THE Stars. By 
Valentin Tikhonov. 426 pages, 160,000 
words. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50. A his- 
torical adventure novel of the civil war 
in East Asiatic Russia, told from the 
little-used White Army angle. 





WEEK 


among 


MYSTERY 


Newsweek’s recommendations 
the new thrillers. 


Liuies ror Mapame. By Hugh Austin. 
278 pages. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$2. This Crime Club selection for June 
starts with a young and pretty girl inno- 
cently involved in some ‘suspicious doings 
on a Caribbean cruise. It goes on to pose 
a complicated murder mystery. 


Murver Makes a Merry Wivow. By 
Robert George Dean. 269 pages. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $2. Two slightly 
cracked private detectives, given to wine, 
women, and fancy conversation, use al 
ingenious trick to solve the riddle of 4 
publisher’s death. Another Crime Club. 
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As Maine Goes | } | ROP] 
by BURTON RASCOE Summer Vacation Sailings direct to 
IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY 
One of my numerous unorthodox _ shell out a sizable slice of the taxpayers’ 
and heretical opinions is that Kenneth funds. 
Roberts has no particular talent for This makes Roberts mad. There isn’t 
writing fiction. As a novelist he gets by, a single thing right about that whole 
[ think, as in the Arundel series and in plaque. Talleyrand didn’t spell his 
“Northwest Passage,” wholly because name Tallerand; he was not in America 
he is primarily a most excellent nonfic- in 1797; he sailed from America in No- 
tion writer. He is always at war with vember 1795. Louis Philippe was not 
the conventional historians, because King of France in 1797; he didn’t be- 
most of them are slipshod, unenterpris- come King of France until 1830. — 
ing, and likely to swallow whole the I say, if we are going to have history, — oe 2 
printed words of any other historian let us have history; if we are going to 4 vine -— pnt 
who has a Ph.D. and who is just as slip- have legend, let us have legend; and if Washin ton 
shod and unenterprising as they are. we decide we are going to have history g 
Thus he gets some fire and force into and put it into books as history, let it June 29, July 27, Aug. 24, Sept. 21 
his yarns out of pure resentment against be history, not legend. Roberts feels 
the myths handed down, from one to — that way about it, and I’m for him. Manhat tan 
another, by the academic historians. He The thing that makes him good in : os 
happens to be extremely academic, in _ this respect, of course, is the thing that July 13, Aug. 10, Sept. 7, Oct. 5 
the true sense, himself, and so is ready _militates against his being a very good 
to take a half year out of his life to writer of fiction. Fiction is a matter of 
verify or to prove wrong some insignif- _ the imagination, of the free range of the 
icant statement he has encountered in mind and spirit; it is not concerned with 
the work of two dozen historians but facts or even with the minor truths: it 
which, nevertheless, seems phony to is concerned with the universal truths 
him. concerning human beings. No such per- 
Just outside of Sanford, Maine, for son as Micawber ever existed. Charles 
instance, there is a large boulder beside Dickens’ father, from whom Micawber 
the road which bears a bronze plate was drawn, did exist in the flesh. Mi- 
reading: cawber is truer to the heart and spirit 
a of any male you can name (you, if you 
Sire oF TAVERN AT WHICH IN 1797 are a male—no matter if you are Mus- This exceptionally broad promenade is only 8 laps to a mile. 
Louis Puiipre, Kine or FRANCE, solini—and me included) than all the You get outstanding travel value on 
AccompaNnieD BY His Two Broruers, true facts you can adduce about Dick- p Patek. ae Least. Gentent tengo 
Tur Duke pe MonTPENSIER AND COUNT eng pére. Manhattan and Washington. Large 
DE BEAUJOLAIS, Roberts hasn’t a Dickens talent in staterooms, acresof decks pace, grand 
Anp TALLERAND, AFTERWARD THE the creation of characters of the imagi- ag pareaye i ane apione oo 
Norep Frencu Dirtomatist, nation. In all the fiction he has written Oe rape ene re ee rr 
Stoprep on TuHeir Way that I have read, he has never made a CABIN TOURIST THIRD 
From Portsmoutu, N.H., To single character come to life. He has $ S $ 
PortLanp, Me.” told us all about them and what they 186.. 127.. 95... 
S did; but he has not made them breathe. 
uch a bronze plate costs money— T Sien Mishnts rent weet bes le wellinn Orvancnnculicieesnets Wobesek: 
plenty. The state, in its pride, pays for ee ee ee eee oe at cones an thee sous haltenendl tenets 
it. The stete, in ite pride, also gues to nonfiction. I have been absorbed by PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
: every word of TrenpING Into MAINE -- ; , 2 
(presumably) the best sources for the (Little Reewn Beem 26. Micsiented June 22, July 20, Aug. 17, Sept. 14 
information about the state’s history. by N C W reth) O; 7 sh: - ae lle I: PRESIDENT HARDING 
Presumably the best authority on the mf .- 's — Yr Lik a Wr Da i July 7, Aug. 3, Aug. 31, Sept. 28 
subject is the man or men the state is sma gs -preonep aetna wes Cabin Class, $141 up; Third, $91 up. 
paying to teach history in the state uni- eevee the gist. I hope he never wines Dine “Amesteen One Class” 
versity. The subsidized state historian Com. 1 i: wae nave imaginations know > ame wesley direct to Lon- 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





Best-Seller Tempest: 
Second Magazine Appearance 


Made by ‘Marie Curie’ 


After Doubleday, Doran published 
“Marie Curie,” by her daughter Eve Curie, 
Nov. 26, the scientist’s biography—part of 
which originally appeared in The Saturday 
Evening Post—became, and remained, a 
best seller.* 





International 


David Lamson 


Canceled bookseller’s orders for addi- 
tional copies piled up last week in Double- 
day, Doran’s New York headquarters. 
The Curtis Publishing Co., owners of The 
Saturday Evening Post and Ladies’ Home 
Journal, had taken full-page ads in The 
New York Times and thirteen other papers 
to announce publication of “three best 
sellers of the year,” each complete in one 
issue of the Journal. The July number 
carries “Marie Curie, My Mother”; Law- 
rence Watkin’s “On Borrowed Time” is 
scheduled for August; Sinclair Lewis’ “The 
Prodigal Parents,” for September. The ad 
fails to note that all three are condensa- 
tions: the Journal reprints the 40,000 (of 
122,000 total) words from “Marie Curie” 
carried by The Saturday Evening Post 
before Doubleday published the book. The 
Redbook and other magazines for three 
years have republished full-length novels 
(but not best sellers) . 

Doubleday, Doran bitterly charges: (1) 
for many years The Post bought second 
serial rights (the right to reprint after 





*Because publishers regard sales figures as a 
trade secret, no official best-seller list exists. 
Those published in many newspapers often 
represent wishful thinking: stuck with 75 out of 
100 copies of a tome, a bookseller may list it as 
a best seller in hopes of creating enough demand 
for the book to clear out his stock. 


book publication—usually after the book 
stops selling) to protect itself against re- 
printing elsewhere; (2) that The Post has 
never before sold or given rights to another 
magazine; (3) “the agreement not to re- 
lease second rights has usually been un- 
written and often unspoken—taken as a 
matter of course”; and (4) that The Post, 
which owns second rights to scores of best 
sellers, including half of Kenneth Roberts’ 
“Northwest Passage,” has discovered a 
system of filling a magazine at little cost, if 
Curtis lets The Post supply the Journal 
with copy secondhand. 

A Journal spokesman declared the wom- 
en’s magazine didn’t plan further reprints 
from The Post and that the original ap- 
pearance of the Curie articles in The Post 
was “purely accidental,” so far as reprint- 
ing was concerned. 

Doubleday, Doran aren’t excited about 
“The Prodigal Parents” because Lewis him- 
self authorized its magazine appearance. 
Knopf points out that “On Borrowed 
Time” was a best seller only for a few 
weeks in 1937 and sourly notes that the 
ad writer misspelled Watkin’s name. 


"| The Post last week published the second 
of four short stories it had accepted from 
David Lamson. Keeping Posted, its sec- 
tion on contributors, remarked: “He 
slipped the first over on this page while we 
were looking the other way.” Seldom does 
Keeping Posted fail to note an author’s 
debut. And if—as the magazine had 
editorialized a week earlier—it failed to 
recognize his identity when it published 
his first story Apr. 30, Lamson was rec- 
ognized at once by readers of San Jose, 
Calif. 

In that university town in 1933, Lam- 
son’s wife was found dead in their blood- 
splattered bathroom. Lamson claimed she 
accidentally hit her head on a plumbing 
fixture. But he was tried for her murder 
four times, to be freed after a conviction, 
a mistrial, and two jury disagreements, all 
surrounded by bitter local controversy. 
His Apr. 30 story revived that argument 
over his guilt or innocence in a score of 
letters of protest, almost all from San 
Jose. The Post’s editorial and author’s 
note answered these letters with a state- 
ment of facts of the Lamson case—plus 
the assertion that the magazine never be- 
lieved him guilty and, whatever its be- 
lief, it would have accepted his stories 
anyway solely on their merit. 





Long-Distance Printing 


Taps on a typewriter in New York last 
week flashed out news that was automati- 
cally set up in type at Charlotte, N.C., 611 
miles away. Thus Buford L. Green, middle- 
aged printer turned inventor, triumphed in 
history’s first test of long-distance type- 
setting. 

The news, pounded out in the New York 
headquarters of The Associated Press, was 


— 





set by a linotype in the composing room of 
The Charlotte Observer. A.P. officials and 
Curtis B. Johnson, white-haired 62-year. 
old publisher of The Observer—who has 
financed Green’s twelve years of experi- 
ments—watched the demonstration at the 
New York end. From Charlotte, where 
most of the machinery was built in the 
Observer’s own shop, came assurance of 
letter-perfect reception. 

The transmitted material: ten columns 
of Sunday features, including a personality 
sketch of King Gustav of Sweden, whose 
birthday falls this week; a story on duel- 
ing inspired by the recent Bernstein-Bour- 
det comic-opera fray in Paris; and an ip- 
terview with a Chicago professor who be- 
lieves the time has come for the United 
States to have a woman vice president. 

The invention is called the semagraph. 
The sender operates a specially built type- 
writer, which transmits each letter over a 
wire in a code of one to six dots. The type- 
writér automatically spaces each line in 
newspaper-column width. At the receiving 
end the dots control the light thrown into 
a photoelectric cell and operate a linotype 
machine without manual intervention. 
Ordinary typewritten copy is simultane- 
ously reproduced at both ends for the 
benefit of the editors. 

The semagraph is the third such device 
developed by Green in fifteen years. Parts 
of the invention have been shown since 








Wide World 
Buford Green and his semagraph 


1932 at publishers’ and mechanical conven- 
tions, but last week the entire equipment 
was used outside the Charlotte office for 
the first time. 

Prospects for mass production and mar- 
keting are vague. One important obstacle: 
the International Typographical Union, 
one of the oldest and strongest American 
labor organizations, fears widespread loss 
of typesetters’ jobs. 
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USINESS-: LABOR * AGRICULTURE 
Wall Street Brokers Bow 


to Brothers 1n States 


Threat to N.Y. Dominance 
and Tightening SEC Controls 


Seen as Influence 


Friendly gestures have been made in 
recent years by the New York Stock Ex- 
change toward the rest of the country— 
but last week a more substantial move 
was initiated to break down prejudice 
against the great exchange and facilitate 
its nationwide business, which is consider- 
able. An out-of-town committee of the 
board of governors was organized to rep- 
resent members doing business outside of 
the New York metropolitan area and to 
coordinate activities with those of city 
members. Paul H. Davis of Chicago is 
head of the committee, and other members 
come from Boston, Philadelphia, Pitis- 
burgh, Richmond, and San Francisco. 

“Utmost candor and freedom” were re- 
quested of out-of-town members in offer- 
ing suggestions and criticisms to the com- 
mittee. It is essential, Chairman Davis 
explained, that the new group adequately 
may present a broader national viewpoint 
to the Committee on Public Relations. 
Members of the group will act much like 
regional directors of the exchange in 
handling out-of-town arbitration, admis- 
sions, and other problems of member 
firms. 

Significance-—- 

While the Big Board’s new “grass 
roots” policy will result in considerable 
decentralization of administrative author- 
ity, it is designed to make it pleasanter 
and more profitable for brokers outside of 
New York to do business with the finan- 
cial center. 

Some observers also see an effort of 
the exchange to build up its fences against 
the possible decentralization of financial 
activity proposed by the SEC, under 
which local exchanges are being aided in 
developing more active securities markets. 
The expressed hope of the SEC is that 
eventually regional areas will supply much 
of the new money required by their own 
industries for expansion. This would tend 
to reduce New York financial domination 
in broad areas. 

But it is obvious that if the Big Board 
develops cordial and helpful relations with 
the financial hinterlands, there will be 
less reason for the SEC to encourage the 
local exchanges by granting them unlisted 


trading privileges in New York Stock 
Exchange issues. 


“ Diminishing volume of bond trading 
has bothered both the exchange and the 
SEC for some time. April sales were 
smallest for that month since 1918. The 
greater bulk of listed bonds are traded on 
the relatively unregulated over-the-counter 
markets. 

As an outcome of one of the first ex- 
change-SEC round-table conferences, a 
committee has been appointed to study 
the whole problem of creating a broader 
bond market. Represented on the survey 
group will be the exchange, leading banks 
and insurance companies (principal buy- 
ers of bonds), the Investment Bankers 
Conference, and the Investment Bankers 
Association. 





Farm Machinery 
FTC Inquiry Heralds 


Curbs on Manufacturers 


Production of farm implements has be- 
come concentrated in a relatively small 
number of large manufacturers, says the 
Federal Trade Commission in a report to 
Congress issued last week. Climaxing a 
two-year investigation, the report lists 
eight “long-line” companies which make a 
variety of farm machines and _ thirteen 
“short-line” companies specializing in a 
few types. 

“For various .. . important implements, 
from 50 to 85 per cent of the nation’s 
production is concentrated in the hands 
of the eight largest companies,” the com- 
mission asserts. “International Harvester 
Co. and Deere & Co.* generally are re- 
garded by other manufacturers as the 
‘price leaders’ of the industry. Announce- 
ment of prices by other manufacturers is 
delayed until the prices of these leaders 
are published.” 

The report charges that “in certain .. . 
companies, a few stockholders have large 
voting control, especially in some of the 
smaller firms.” Commenting on dealer re- 
lation, it declares: “There are numerous 





*The survey attracted attention in Wall 
Street and Main Street. Broadway also might 
have been interested, were it generally known 
that Deere & Co.’s assistant secretary and one 
of its biggest stockholders is Dwight Deere 
Wiman, producer of the current musical hit, 
“I Married an Angel.” 





International 


Silver Bullets: The U.S. San 


Francisco mint is coining $7,500,- 
000 Mex. for China, whose mints 
at Shanghai and Tientsin are in 
Japanese hands. 





instances where employes of a large manu- 
facturer have brought pressure to induce 
individual dealers to stop handling com- 
peting lines.” 





Significance 

The commission brought out few facts 
not previously known. But its critical tone 
indicates that it will probably ask Congress 
for remedial legislation. However, last 
week’s survey contained no specific recom- 
mendations; these will come in a second 
installment yet to be issued. 


© A “bottom” price for wheat at 50 cents 
was tentatively decided upon last week by 
the Department of Agriculture in connec- 
tion with its loan program. 





Merchant Marine 


Service Lapse to East Coast 


of South America Averted 


The Administration’s plans to reshuffle 
American shipping routes made rapid prog- 
ress last week. Stockholders of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Co. voted to 
sell the Panama Pacific liners California, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia to the Mari- 
time Commission for $9,889,900. This will 
enable the commission to fulfill its aim of 
putting the three luxury liners in service 
between New York and the east coast of 
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South America around Sept. 1, after they 
have been thoroughly reconditioned. 

The Munson Line formerly operated 
over this route but, bankrupt and losing 
money, it recently was ordered to suspend 
sailings by the United States District Court 
in New York (Newsweek, May 23) . That 
threatened to leave the country with no 
American-flag passenger service to the east 
coast of South America over the summer. 

Last week, on request of the Maritime 
Commission, the court appointed a receiver 
for the Munson liner Southern Cross and 
ordered it continued in service, with the 
understanding that the commission will 
assume any losses incurred. 

Shipping men expected that similar ac- 
tion would be taken with respect to two 
other Munson ships, the Pan American 
and the Western World, making possible 
fortnightly sailings during the coming 
months until the Panama Pacific liners are 
ready to take over the route. No longer 
using the Munson Line name, the vessels 
will be operated in association with the 
government-owned American Republics 
Line, a fleet of cargo vessels that ply 


between North Atlantic ports and South 
America. 


Intercoastal Service 

Since the Panama Pacific Line stopped 
running, the Maritime Commission has 
fretted over lack of adequate ship service 
between New York and California. Last 
week it acted to solve the problem by ap- 
proving the application of the Baltimore 
Mail Steamship Co. to transfer its five 
combination passenger and cargo vessels to 
this route. These ships, formerly plying be- 
tween Baltimore, Norfolk, Havre, and 
Hamburg, will enter the intercoastal serv- 
ice around the middle of next month. They 
have accommodations for only 85 passen- 
gers each, compared with 650 on the former 
Panama Pacific liners, but they will offer 
a weekly service, whereas the Panama 
Pacific Line operated fortnightly. 


{{ Shells and bullets for the Japanese Army 
will be made from the $8,000,000 Dollar 
liner President Hoover, wrecked near For- 
mosa last December. The ship has been 
sold to a Kobe scrap-iron firm for $145,000. 


ieee 





Economic ‘Salvation’ 


Jerome N. Frank’s new book, “Saye 
America First*,” published last week by 
Harper Bros., probably will interest and 
bewilder a vast number of people. Its 
lively comments upon today’s confused 
economic thinking generate much light; 
but its suggestions looking toward an era 
of plenty are certain to draw the fire of 
those who fear “regimentation” and a 
planned economy. 

Unless the most powerful minority guid- 
ing finance and industry permit a demo- 
cratic government to control them—and 
cooperate in regulating themsel ves—capi- 
talism is doomed, Frank thinks; and he 
gibes at this minority, hoping to sting them 
into his way of thinking. 

Frank’s suggestions of how America 
should be saved epitomize all that or- 
ganized business abhors as New Deal ob- 
jectives. His plan calls for an inter-indus- 
try council in which a democratic govern- 
ment and business would join to regulate 





*432 pages, $3.75. 








Newsweek by Pat Terry 


The new Twentieth Century ... 


Fine living at high speed: the Century’s observation car 





Streamliners: The 1614-hour 
New York-Chicago schedule main- 
tained by the famous expresses of 
the New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania railroads is now shortened 
30 minutes by two fleets of stream- 
liners put into operation this week. 
There are no open-end berths on 
these all-room trains; passengers 
travel and sleep in convertible pri- 
vate compartments of various sizes, 
each with a toilet. Luxurious ap- 
pointments of the air-conditioned 
cars include a direct telephone to 
the diner. A symbolic touch: press 
the familiar buzzer button and a 
musical chime summons the porter. 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 





Wide World 


and the bar on the Broadway Limited 
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prices, production, and wages so as to in- 
crease vastly mass purchasing power and 
thus take full advantage of mass-produc- 
tion techniques. 

Frank was early inducted into the New 
Deal by Felix Frankfurter. He was the 
crusading general counsel of AAA, ousted 
in a purge by Secretary Wallace and Ad- 
ministrator Chester C. asks We Seuad « 
more stable vantage corner as SEC Com- 
missioner. 
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NLRB Stinger 
Dismays A.F. of L. 


Unions no longer may picket employers 
in jurisdictional disputes if the National 
Labor Relations Board has entered the 
case, a Federal District Court ruled in 
Philadelphia last week. The decision was 
bitterly assailed as “too drastic” by the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
promised to carry the case to higher courts. 

A C.L.O. affiliate, the United Food Work- 
ers Industrial Union, last March asked the 
Food Fair chain in Philadelphia to sign a 
contract. While negotiations were going 
on, the A.F. of L. demanded that the com- 
pany instead deal exclusively with four of 
its craft unions. The C.1.0. appealed to the 
NLRB. When the A.F. of L. objected to 
an election, the Labor Board ordered the 
company not to deal with either union 
until the jurisdictional dispute was settled. 

The A.F. of L. then threw a picket line 
around the company’s warehouse and five 
stores in Philadelphia. Food Fair attorneys 
asked for an injunction. The Federation 
lawyers replied that the Norris-La Guardia 
Act outlawed anti-picketing injunctions. 

In reply, Judge Dickinson said in his 
decision: “To enable the courts to func- 
tion, the provisions of the Norris Act are 
expressly withheld from cases of which the 
Labor Board has taken jurisdiction. It is 
true that its verbal terms apply only to 
decisions rendered, but it is implicit in 
any act of this character, for the enforce- 
ment of the judgments of any tribunal, 
that the law which stands behind the 
tribunal in enforcing its judgments will and 
must stand behind it in reaching those 
judgments. 

“This means that nothing in the Norris 
Act can be construed to prevent a court 
from exercising its equity powers to pre- 
vent interference with the Labor Board in 
exercising its functions. No friend of labor, 
or at least organized labor, could think 
otherwise.” 


Significances- 


The full consequences of the ruling will 
not be fully apparent until it has had 
further legal testing. It has been hailed 
with relief by employers and looked upon 
with alarm by unions which prize the 











enrork cov Led) 


‘rT oucn” gives yoursecretary an easier 

typing day; it gives you increased 
typing production, finer, cleaner-cut 
typemanship and safeguards you against 
those late afternoon errors that usually 
are the result of typing fatigue. 


Typists love the “touch” of the new 
Underwood Master because years ago 
Underwood discovered that “touch” 
was as individual as a thumb print and 
then did something about it. 


Thus, on the new Underwood Master 
each of the forty-two keys is individually 
tuned to the finger tips of the typist . . . 
adjusted to her individual typing habits. 


The Vow 
Underwood 
Worst 









For your choice... the Standard, the Noiseless or 
the new Master, with Dual “Touch Tuning”, 
Sealed Action Frame and Champion Keyboard. 


And then, as an added feature, the 
typist can control the tension of all keys 
at will by the mere flick of a finger. 


So, let your secretary select the new 
Underwood Master for “touch” while 
you select it for stamina and dependa- 
bility. Underwoods always stand up 
. . . never take too much time out for 
repairs. For a free trial telephone the 
nearest Underwood Branch. 

Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHERCOMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines ..Adding Machines 

Carbon Paper . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Copyright 1938, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
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Maiden Voyage: A new transatlantic liner, the 19,000-ton Oslofjord 
of the Norwegian America Line, reached New York Monday, having cut 
the Norway-United States crossing time from seven and a half to seven 
days. Special features: a Finnish steam bath, dining rooms on B deck, 
Diesel engines, and semi-automatic steering by buttons instead of a wheel. 





Norris-La Guardia Act and are not anxious 
to see its anti-injunction provisions com- 
promised. 

Since the decision makes an injunction 
possible as soon as a complaint has been 
filed with NLRB, it can be used as a 
precedent not only in jurisdictional but in 
all labor controversies. In the many months 
while it awaited Labor Board action, a 
complaining union thus might find in the 
midst of a campaign that one of its strong- 
est organizing weapons had been sus- 
pended. 

Meanwhile the decision stands as prob- 
ably the most important labor ruling made 
by a lower court this year. 





Turnover in 800 Jobs 


Remington Rand Strikers 
to Replace Furloughed Men 


Eight hundred employes of Remington 
Rand, Inc., are to be “furloughed” by July 
15 to make way for the men and women 
who have waged determined, bitter in- 
dustrial warfare against the company since 
they went on strike two years ago. The 
company last week announced it has prom- 
ised to do what it can to find jobs with 
other concerns for those it took on to fill 
the strikers’ places. 

The firm acted only after the National 
Labor Relations Board had asked the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals to force 
compliance with its order to reinstate 
4,000 employes whose jobs were taken by 
strikebreakers in 1936. 

The court recognized that, the Labor 
Act being new, Remington Rand might 
reasonably have wanted to exhaust legal 


appeals before obeying the NLRB. But, 
since the Supreme Court twice has ruled 
against the company, the Circuit Court 
ordered that strikers must be rehired by 
mid-July. The ruling said: 

“Apparently [the company] believes that 
the substitutions were not peremptorily re- 
quired, in the sense that they must be car- 
ried out regardless of their effect upon the 
company’s business. That is a mistake ... 
The old hands are to be offered their former 
jobs as soon as they can be identified, and 
so far as the jobs remain . . . If this in- 
volves disturbance of the company’s busi- 
ness, it is no doubt unfortunate; but having 
chosen to challenge the law, it must abide 
by the loss.” 

Yet to be settled are the questions: (1) 
how many of the 4,000 accepted what the 
company calls “regular and substantially 
equivalent employment” elsewhere; (2) 
how many of the “jobs remain.” 





Labor Notes 


Nearly 500 contracts in force with em- 
ployers is the record scored by the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. Most of 
this C.I.0. union’s 1937 agreements have 
already been renewed or extended. 

Recently there has been persistent talk 
to the effect that steel prices will be re- 
duced. This would almost certainly mean 
lower wages. Most observers believe that 
if steel companies announce fourth-quarter 
price reductions, they will do so before 
opening negotiations with S.W.O.C. 


€ The Michigan Supreme Court last week 
declared constitutional an 1857 law against 
“molesting a worker in the lawful pursuit 
of his vocation.” The state tribunal thus 


—e 





confirmed a lower-court conviction of Les- 
ter Washburn, United Automobile Work. 
ers regional director, to pay $250 in fine 
and costs or to spend 90 days in jail for 
barring a Lansing, Mich., employe from 
his work. 


{| There were more strikes in 1937 than in 
any previous year in this country. A study 
by the United States Department of Labor 
released last week showed that there had 
been 4,740 strikes, compared with 4,450 
in 1917, the previous high year. Workers 
involved last year numbered 1,861,000, 
compared with 1,227,000 in 1917. In 1919 
the greatest number of workers were jn- 
volved when 3,630 strikes affected 4,160, 
000. 


{| The Maritime Federation of the Pacific. 
the one binding link between CLO, 
A.F. of L., and independent sea and shore 
unions on the West Coast, was split last 
week. As had been predicted, Harry Lun- 
deberg and his Sailors Union of the Pacific 
bolted a Maritime Federation convention 
when it became apparent that Harry 
Bridges of the longshoremen’s union con- 
trolled a majority of votes. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 

Whisky Plethora 

Liquor is a luxury that many people 
cross off their budgets in hard times. Unit- 
ed States Treasury statements indicate 
that consumption of alcoholic beverages of 
all kinds has dwindled during the last year 
and at present 57 of Kentucky’s 63 dis- 
tilleries are closed. Although production 
for the ten months ended in April was 99,- 
000,000 gallons below last year’s, produc- 
tion is still running ahead of consumption. 
Now the nation’s liquor stocks are large 
enough to last for seven years, even if not 
another drop is made. 


Super Escape 

The assertion that about 3,500 super- 
markets in the United States have ab- 
sorbed approximately 8.75 per cent of the 
country’s $10,000,000,000 annual food and 
grocery volume stirred up a hornets’ nest 
at the midyear meeting of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America in Hot 
Springs, Va. Growth has been rapid within 
the year, largely because of the efforts of 
chain stores to escape punitive taxation 
by reducing units through supermarkets. 


Not Eight Years More 


“Conditions are not such as to justify 
any fear of another eight-year depression,” 
Dr. Neil Carothers of Lehigh University 
told the American Institute of Banking at 
Louisville, Ky. Stating his belief that the 
impulse to natural recovery was so strong 
it would overcome all obstacles, Dr. Ca- 
rothers predicted that, “even under pres- 
ent conditions, we should have a definite 
recovery movement by the end of the year, 
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and in the next year we should slowly re- 
sain the ground we have lost.” 
5 


Express Rate Plea 

Citing increases in operating expenses 
and generally adverse conditions, the Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc., and the South- 
eastern Express Co. have asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for permis- 
sion to increase their rates. On the present 
volume of traffic the proposed changes 
would produce an estimated $5,000,000 ad- 
ditional annual revenue. 


Rising Philip Morris 

An outstanding exception to the current 
trend of declining earnings is Philip Mor- 
ris & Co., Ltd., Ine., which reports for the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31st net income of 
5,663,000, compared with $3,574,000 in 
the corresponding period a year ago and 
$478,000 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1929. 


Katy Born on Katy 

An unexpected passenger appeared last 
week aboard a train of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas Railroad Co., popularly known 
as the Katy. While speeding toward Kan- 
sas City, Mrs. Dorothy Diffey of Austin, 
Texas, gave birth to a daughter. The moth- 
er said she would name the baby Katherine 
Elizabeth but probably would call her 
Katy. 


Tradition or Else 

“The next year will be a critical time 
for business,” George H. Davis, president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, warned a large group of business- 
men in New York. “Either we will sell the 
people the idea that our traditional eco- 
nomic system is the correct one or we will 
have regimentation.” 


No Stoppage 

Spiking rumors of summer auto-produc- 
tion stoppage, executives at the annual 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association 


meeting reported that all companies plan 
continued production despite decline in 
dealers’ orders. At a meeting presided over 
by Alfred P. Sloan, Chase National Bank 
economist Benjamin M. Anderson said that 
business was “almost certain to show some 
rise this fall.” Space for the Nov. 11 New 
York show has been “oversubscribed.” 


Cash on the Line 

Loans and investments of Federal Re- 
serve member banks in New York City 
rose $465,000,000, the largest rise in half 


a year. Institutions and investors were 
preparing to finance the government’s 


$1,214,472,900 conversion offers on June 
15 at new low rates of interest. 


Utility Meeting 

“One of the principal things the utilities 
have suffered from ... has been a puni- 
tive attitude by the Federal government. 
The words and actions of Chairman 
Douglas of the SEC indicate a clear desire 
to remove that threat,” said President C. 
W. Kellogg of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute before 2,000 delegates at the insti- 
tute’s annual convention in Atlantic City. 


Furniture ‘Wholesalers’ 

Fooling the consumer through pretended 
wholesale outlets which actually are retail 
may be a less profitable racket in the 
future, at least in the furniture field. The 
National Retail Furniture Association has 
just formed a committee to combat this 
practice. It aims also to curb fake auc- 
tions, false store liquidations, and disguis- 
ing retail stores as warehouses and claim- 
ing they are “manufacturers’ outlets.” 


Trends 


Advance of 8% cents a bushel was 
scored by wheat last week—12 cents in 
two weeks. Moody’s index of sensitive 
commodities rose several points. 


© Warm-weather prospects have increased 
sales of air-conditioning systems and equip- 
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L- THOSE FACTORS which should 


combine to help you face outside com- 
petition are becoming competitors from 
within — then it is high time to investi- 
gate the industrial advantages offered 
by North Carolina. 


Here raw material supply, friendly and 
efficient American-born labor, mod- 
erate year ’round climate, excellent 
power and transportation facilities, in- 
telligent tax structure all combine to 
make your operations successful. Here 
is security and freedom from the dis- 


| advantages of the congested areas. Yet 


North Carolina’s strategic location 
places more than 55% of the country’s 
total population within a 600-mile ra- 
dius. There’s plenty of room for your 
plant in North Carolina and hundreds 
of ideal sites to choose from. Competent 


| industrial engineers will supply factual 





data. Write Industrial Division, Room 
78, Department of Conservation and 


Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


CAROLINA 


HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 


Outside the con- 
gested areas... 
yet close to the 
richest markets. 
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Hit Grows with Your 
/ Library 
} SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
/ (Apartment Model) 

25 inches wide 
DIRECT from FACTOR 
on 30 DAY APPROVAL 
uThis new ‘‘Modern Ameri- 
ecan’’ design Sectional Book- 
case is made of selected 
hardwood finished Walnut. 
Upper book section is open 
for current reading; the low- 
er book sections have dis- 
appearing glass doors. 
Sold direct from factory, 
assuring you of a permanent source of supply for addi- 
tional book sections. Send for Catalog No. W-638, giv- 
ing detailed description of this and other designs, in 
various grades and finishes. 
Cc. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Littie Falis, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases for the 

Better Homes and Offices since 1 
ENDORSED BY OVER 250,000 USERS 


New York Showroom: 130 W. 42nd St., Wis. 7-8663 
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Do You Remember When 
These Events Were News? 


. « « Labor’s New Weapon—Sit-down 
trikes 
- « » Mussolini Joins Hands With 
Hitler 
. « « President’s Supreme Court Plan 
These and other stirring events of 
the last half of 1937 can be re- 
enacted for you at the flip of a 
finger in Newsweek’s bound Volume 
X. It covers the 26 weeks from 
July to December 1937. All sub- 
jects are alphabetically indexed, 
and form a modern history as it 
was made. 


Newsweek’s bound volume gives 
you a living history of the past-— 
not a text book compiled after 
people have lost the spirit and 
feeling of the event. 


Order Your Copy Now! 


To subscribers the cost is only $2.50 
To non-subscribers, only $3.50 
Separate indices may be obtained at 
75c each. 


Make your check or money order payable 
to Newsweek. 
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ment from $3,799,040 in March to $4,470,- 
192 in April, although dollar volume was 
32 per cent behind last year. 


{ The steel industry handed $5,800,000 to 
the government in social-security taxes 
during the first quarter of the year—the 
same period in which it reported a net loss 
of $5,000,000—according to the magazine 
Steel. Ingot production in May was at 
30.39 per cent of capacity, against 33.4 in 
April and 88.79 in May 1937. Output 
this week is estimated at 27.1 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 26.2 last week 
and 76.6 a year ago. 





q Department stores sold 17 per cent less 
goods in May than in May last year, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Board. 
During the first five months of the year 
total sales declined 10 per cent, with the 
Dallas district reporting the only gain that 
was made. 


€ The slump in the furniture industry is 
not showing many signs of a break. Back- 
log of orders in April was 62 per cent below 
last year; new orders declined 20 per cent 
below March; and output is at 1935 levels, 
according to the latest report of the Na- 
tional Association of Furniture Manufac- 
turers. Prices at July showings will not be 
changed on prevailing lines but probably 
will be cut 10 per cent on new goods. 


€ More textiles have been consumed than 
have been produced in the last several 
months, but “worth-while improvement in 
cotton textile activity is probably at least 
three months away and there is no assur- 
ance that the expected fall upturn will... 
show much lasting power,” according to 
Standard Statistics. 


{ Signs in the electric light and power in- 
dustry are not very hopeful. Electric ener- 
gy generated in March, the last month for 
which figures are available, was 8.0 per 
cent less than March 1937. For the week 
ended June 4, output was 11.8 per cent 
below last year. Standard Statistics ex- 
pects second-quarter business in the elec- 
trical-equipment field to total only half the 
comparable 1937 figure. 


{{ Chain-store customers decreased their 
purchases in May 11.3 per cent from last 
May, making the largest monthly year-to- 
year drop since the 1929 depression. 


"Shipyards are twice as busy now as 
they were a year ago, with construction 62 
per cent above 1937. On June 1 of this 
year 119 vessels aggregating 464,095 tons 
were under construction, compared with 
104 vessels of 286,800 tons a year ago. 


{A drop of 47.7 per cent from 1937 was 
recorded for the first quarter net profit of 
eight leading motion picture companies. 
The cause: fans’ reduced wages and [ost 
jobs, and curtailed film exports. Box office 
receipts declined more than attendance 
due to a shift from the more luxurious 
theatres to the neighborhood ones. 


AVIATION — 





Epic of Private Flying: 
New York Zoologist Pioneers 
in Air and Jungle 


Two years ago, a tall thin young man 
stood cursing on the beach at Port Mores. 
by, New Guinea. A sudden storm had just 
swept across the bay, sinking Richard 
Archbold’s $85,000 Fairchild amphibian. 
But it wasn’t the financial loss that dis- 
turbed the American Museum of Natural 
History’s zoologist. The fortune founded 
by a grandfather who had once been 
the president of Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey would stand far worse blows 
than that. The plane was Archbold’s only 
means of sending supplies to his expedi- 
tion, which was laboring far in the moun- 
tainous interior of the island. He had to 
order a long, laborious retreat. But he 
didn’t give up. 

Last week Archbold stood squinting 
through the early morning sunlight at an- 
other New Guinea harbor scene—this time 
with intense satisfaction. 

It had been a long two years. Back in 
the United States, he had waited months 
for delivery of the best plane he could buy 
for his purposes—a $250,000 twin-engined 
Consolidated flying boat, sister ship of the 
Navy’s crack patrol bombers. Then Le- 
vanevsky’s Moscow-California plane dis- 
appeared in the Arctic, and Archbold let 
the Russians buy his new delight to press 
their search. 

A second Consolidated delivered, Arch- 
bold assembled his crew: Russell Rogers, 
veteran of the 1936 expedition, as pilot; 
Lewis Yancey, transatlantic flyer, as navi- 
gator; Ray Booth, as radio man; Gerald 
Brown and Stephen Barrinka, as mech- 
anics. 

June 2, with no more apparent effort 
than a Pan American Clipper crew shows 
taking off on a weekly flight to the Orient, 
Archbold and his companions set out from 
San Diego. Last Friday their ship rode 
peacefully at her moorings in Hollandia on 
the northern coast of Dutch New Guinea. 
Stopping only at Hawaii and Wake they 
had spanned 7,000 miles of ocean with a 
brilliance unparalleled in private flying. 
And ahead lay a two-year expedition in a 
region of the interior that promised science 
even richer finds than the country of his 
1936 efforts: Stone Age tribes, whole jun- 
gles of uncatalogued plants and case after 
case of animal forms no white man had 
yet seen. 








AVIATION NOTES 


America’s two largest planes in their 
respective categories made their maiden 
flights last week on the Pacific Coast. The 
Douglas DC-4, “ideal land transport” 
(Newsweek, June 13), lifted its 65,000 
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pounds into the air over Santa Monica, 
Calif. In Puget Sound, Boeing’s even 
mightier Atlantic Clipper—designed for 
the transoceanic passenger service—flew 
successfully after making a false start 
the previous week. The Douglas plant 
announced that it has already started 
work on a land bomber that will be 
two and a half times as large as the 


DC-4. 


¢ Manufacturers, who had been skeptical 
when the British “exploratory” mission ar- 
rived in the United States recently, gasped 
last week: the Air Ministry ordered $35,- 
000,000 worth of American planes—200 
military versions of the Lockheed 14 trans- 
port and 200 North American observation 
planes. They are to be used chiefly for 


advance training. 





With unusual speed the Bureau of 
Air Commerce released its findings on the 
May 24 air-liner crash near Cleveland in 
which ten died. Wreckage analysis showed 
that the failure of a cylinder barrel pro- 
duced fire behind one of the engines; this 
made a forced landing mandatory; by an 
evil chance the wheels clipped the top of 
a high tree, throwing the ship out of con- 
trol. The bureau drafted structural regu- 
lations to make such engine fires impos- 
sible. 


€ Three baffling accidents struck the Army 
Air Corps last week. At Randolph Field, 
Texas, two training planes dove into the 
ground within a few minutes of each other, 
killing four. A board of inquiry was unable 
to find an explanation. From storm clouds 
hanging low over Delavan, IIl., a Douglas 
bomber plummeted to earth, killing its 
eight occupants. One wing had somehow 
been torn off the ship. No one knew 
whether the primary cause had been light- 
ning, the violence of wind gusts, or some 
excessive strain produced by a mistake in 
piloting. 


{American aeronautical production is 
running at least 50 per cent ahead of last 
year. Two-thirds is for military equip- 
ment; almost half is for export. Latest 
Aero Chamber of Commerce figures—for 
planes, engines, and spare parts only— 
show a first four months’ production of 
$46,140,702 against $30,491,501 in 1937. 


{ Major Gen. Ernst Udet, famous Ger- 
man war ace and stunt flyer, topped all 
landplane speed records by flying a new 
Heinkel pursuit at 393.94 miles per hour. 
Former record, also German: 379.43 miles 
per hour. 


* Mar. 1, a TWA air liner left San Fran- 


Essex House, overlooking 
beautiful Central Park, 
yet close to the heart of 
the metropolis, is an ad- 
dress of acknowledged 
prestige. Here the mea- 
surement of hospitality is 
unlimited and the niceties 
of living are emphasized. 
The cuisine is truly de- 
lectable. Single rooms 
from $4.50—Doubles from 
$6.50—Suites from $9. 
Reservations in advance 
requested. Please write 


Wen 


Managing Director 


Overlooking Central Park 


ESSEX HOUSE 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 
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Enjoy the subtropic loveliness of Balboa 
Park ... splash in the surf, fish, sail a 
boat or just loll on broad clean beaches. 


Discover an old Mission ... or run 
down to Old Mexico for luncheon 






Explore the waterfront around one 
of the world’s finest landlocked 
harbors ... take in the smart shop- 

ping districts... of San Diego, 

La Jolla and Coronado. You'll 
like San Diego, where cool sea 
breezes blow and vacation 

sports abound. 

FREE BOOKLET 


MEN +e 4% a Room 1826 
San Diego-California Club 
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These Fact-Finding Reports Are But 





Highlights 


of the MID-YEAR 


BUSINESS FORECAST 
NUMBER OF 


FORBES 


These and other signifi- 
cant studies in this notable 
number should prove en- 
lightening to every for- 
ward-looking business ex- 
ecutive and investor. 


Supply of Mid-Year Business 
Forecast Number limited. 
Order your copy now with 
your subscription to Forbes 
for the balance of 1938—all 
for $2 on this never-to-be- 
repeated special offer. 








FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





cisco for Los Angeles. As a storm de- 
veloped, the ship radioed from somewhere 
hear Fresno that it was returning. It never 
showed up. Last week a hiker found its 


' 
1 
Enter my subscription to FORBES for the i 
balance of 1938, beginning with the June ' 
15 Mid-Year Business Forecast Number. ' 
CL] Enclosed is $2, remittance in full. ' 

' 

' 





wreckage strewn through snow drifts near NON a ee 

the top of Buena Vista Peak in Yosemite ; 
Park. Apparently all nine aboard had died UN enstiendeseasLiienlinceiaiasiieehsi bathe eta atc cali i 
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Perspective 





by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Frustration 


This session of Congress must be 
written down as a session of fumbled op- 
portunity. The blame for the futile regu- 
lar session of 1937 lay chiefly with the 
President, whose stubborn insistence upon 
the enactment of his Court-packing plan 
gave Congress no alternative but to 
neglect constructive efforts and devote 
itself to equally stubborn resistance. But 
the blame for the blunders of this session 
and its prelude, the special session which 
began last November, rests chiefly with 
Congress itself. 

A year ago Congress magnificently es- 
tablished its independence of domination 
by the Executive. When it resumed its 
deliberations last fall, it had a brilliant op- 
portunity to establish a record as a con- 
structive legislative body. It must be 
recorded with profound regret that it 
missed that chance. 


I there is any kind of behavior 
more destructive of respect for the legisla- 
tive branch than complete subservience to 
the Executive, it is the panicky gallop- 
ing back and forth that has been charac- 
teristic of this session of Congress. Con- 
sider its action on the Reorganization Bill. 
A parliamentary body should have found 
means of identifying the meritorious and 
substantially noncontroversial parts of 
that plan, of enacting them, and of defer- 
ring the rest indefinitely. Instead, the 
Senate indiscriminately swallowed the 
bill—the bad with the good—while the 
House scuttled the whole bill—the good 
with the bad. After the wild stampede 
that destroyed the bill in the House, came 
the Florida primary. With little critical 
appraisal of the nature of that vote, Con- 
gress stampeded back again to sign the 
petition to revive the Wages and Hours 
Bill. And, for the past several weeks, both 
houses of Congress have fallen head over 
heels to demonstrate their capacity to take 
orders from the White House. 

If, after nine months of national de- 
pression and the self-infliction of innumer- 
able wounds, the President still has 
unmistakable strength with the electorate, 
it is due more to these lurchings of Con- 
gress than to the wisdom of his own 
course. 

When the President called Congress 
into special session last November, he 
was in a chastened mood. He had dis- 
covered that his grim determination to 
pack the Court had failed to stir popular 
support. A business recession had set in. 
The main purpose of the special session 


was to pass legislation rounding out the 
New Deal program—legislation which 
would have been passed at the regular 
session of 1937 if the President had not 
blockaded his own program with his Su- 
preme Court Bill. Responsible leaders of 
his party in Congress were determined to 
revise the corporation-surplus tax and the 
capital-gains tax. The President tacitly 
acceded—and he indicated his willingness 
to attempt to achieve a real understanding 
with leaders of business. His insistence on 
economy and the early balancing of the 
budget in January, when it was already 
apparent that a genuine depression was 
setting in, demonstrated either a determi- 
nation to reach a happy understanding 
with business, or incorrigible optimism. 
Reasonable men were quite willing to give 
him the benefit of the doubt. 

In that atmosphere, Congress had the 
opportunity to act promptly on the Presi- 
dent’s program—perfecting parts of it and 
rejecting others—to revise the tax laws 
and to take prudential steps in the direc- 
tion of planning a program in anticipa- 
tion of a continued decline in business. 
It botched all of these jobs except the 
second. Senator Harrison’s leadership in 
the revision of the tax laws has been the 
brightest spot in its record this year. 

Congress liberalized the Federal Hous- 
ing Act. It passed a Farm Bill which is 
far from admirable. Belatedly and after 
much lost motion, it got down to serious 
work on a mild Wage and Hour Bill. Then 
finally, after passing up for months the 
opportunity to devise a spending program 
of its own, it accepted with docility the 
President’s indefensible request for a free 
hand in distributing some five billion 
dollars. Thus its lionlike Reorganization 
rebellion of March turned into lamblike 
submission in May and June. Such was 
its fear of offending Mr. Roosevelt, that 
it made him a five-billion-dollar present 
which, in its implications, is ten times 
more dangerous than the Reorganization 
Bill. Recently the Senate became so in- 
considerate of even the most obvious 
decencies that it voted down an amend- 
ment which merely declared that none of 
this money was to be used for political 
purposes. And the things Congress has 
neglected to do—including the enactment 
of a sound program for the aid of rail- 
roads—are too numerous to mention. 

In its investigating function, it did as 
badly as in its legislative. Senator Min- 
ton’s Committee was permitted to carry 
on the old familiar Black witch-hunting 
tradition. Senator Byrnes, after starting 
out bravely to learn from the leaders of 
business the real causes of the depression, 


—— 





wound up his labors with the cavalier and 
wholly unjustifiable assertion that these 
leaders had made no important contribu- 
tion to his studies. Control of Congress’ 
coming monopoly inquiry was surrendered 
to the Executive. 

It is unfortunate that both the execy. 
tive and legislative branches of govern. 
ment have been thinking almost exclusive. 
ly about control of the Democratic party 
in 1940. For this is 1938 and, unless this 
year witnesses the beginnings of a sound 
recovery and a return to liberal principles, 
the problems of 1940 are going to be quite 
unlike those they now forecast. As to the 
Democratic party specifically, it won’t be 
worth controlling in 1940 unless the pres- 
ent Democratic rule demonstrates more 
statesmanship than it is now showing. 


"Te renomination of Senator Gil- 
lette of Iowa has indicated that Demo- 
cratic voters will stand back of a man 
who is essentially progressive but who is 
still determined to do some thinking of his 
own. Pennsylvania Democrats demon- 
strated an ability to run their affairs with- 
out interference from Washington. Other 
straws in the wind indicate that construc- 
tive independence on the part of members 
of Congress will be rewarded by voters. 
Only if this happens can the next Con- 
gress be more productive of sound achieve- 
ment than this one has been. 

We are told, nevertheless, that the 
purge of independent Senators is to go on, 
and that the Democratic National Com- 
mittee will assist the Executive cabal in 
“eliminating” Senators Tydings, Smith 
and George. Under normal conditions, an 
attempt to defeat a Senator or two who 
has demonstrated an unwillingness to sub- 
scribe to the spirit as well as the letter of 
the early New Deal might merit the ap- 
proval of liberal voters. But the fanati- 
cism of the Executive cabal is such that 
reasonable men will rally to the support 
of all three of these Senators, rather than 
bolster up the cabal’s claim that it has a 
right to demand complete subservience 
from any member of Congress. 

Meanwhile, in 100 districts, the 1936 
majorities of Democratic Congressmen were 
so small that the ground swell against the 
party in power that may be expected in 
such a depression as we are now experi- 
encing threatens to dislodge the incum- 
bents. The independents among them have 
a far better chance than the servile. But 
in any event, the Republicans stand to 
gain enough seats in the House to remind 
the President, the Executive cabal and 
those Congressmen who have slavishly 
carried out its orders that there is an al- 
ternative to Democratic rule in Washing- 
ton. Voters everywhere who care deeply for 
the spirit as well as the letter of representa- 
tive government are going to vote for in- 
dependent candidates this year, and party 
labels are not going to affect their vote. 














Here's The Railroads’ P 


Equality of Treatment 


The railroads ask, first of all, for equality 
of treatment and opportunity—equality in 
all matters of regulation, taxation and sub- 
sidy; and a chance to compete on equal 
terms with other forms of transportation. 


Restrictive and Expensive Laws 


The increasing tendency, both in Congress 
and in State Legislatures, to harass and 
weaken the railroads by passing laws which 
increase expenses with no corresponding 


public benefit should be stopped. 


Reductions in Operating Expense 


The immediate situation of the railroad 
industry is more critical than it was in 
1932. Traffic is less, rates are lower, wages, 
taxes and prices are higher. Costs within 
the control of the railroads have been cut 
to the bone and now they have been com- 
pelled to announce their intention of mak- 
ing a reduction in wages, which, however, 
will leave the average rate of pay higher 
than it was in 1932. 


Revision of Rate-Making Practices 


The railroads ask the authority to price 
their product to meet competition — a 
privilege exercised by other forms of busi- 
ness. They ask passage of the Pettengill 
Bill to amend the long-and-short-haul re- 
striction on railroads. No such restriction 
applies to any other form of transportation. 
They ask revision by Congress of the pres- 
ent rule of rate- making, which has been 
construed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as authorizing it to substitute 
its judgment for that of the railroads in 
determining the effect of proposed rates 
on revenue. 


The power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over such intrastate rates as 
affect interstate commerce should be en- 


larged. 


Regulation of Water Transportation 


It is suggested that Congress 
enact the Wheeler-Ramspeck 
Bill, providing for the regu- 
lation of water carriers by the 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as it now regulates 





I“ the interest of straight-thinking, 
the American railroads have pre- 
pared a concise and clear-cut program 
for a public transportation policy. 
We present here the major points: 


the railroads and public highway carriers. 


Repeal of Land Grant Rates 


The railroads today are contributing more 
than $7,000,000 a year to the Govern- 
ment in reduced rates on Government 
traffic, in return for land “granted”’ more 
than half a century ago. Congress is now 
considering repeal of the statute requiring 
these reduced rates. 


Federal Barge Line 


The railroads believe that Congress, by 
appropriate legislation, should discontinue 
operation of the Federal Barge Line. This 
was the clear intent of Congress at the time 
the Barge Line Act was passed. 


Loans to Railroads 


Broader authority for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make loans to rail- 
roads upon the prospect of future earn- 
ings would be an aid to recovery and in- 
creased employment. 


Consolidations and Coordinations 


Many of the large railroad systems today 
are the result of consolidations. Coordi- 
nation of rail services and facilities is in 
effect to a large extent. Sound business 
policy requires that these processes be 
continued by negotiation rather than by 
some prescribed national plan. 





Labor Legislation 
The Railway Labor Act should be amended 


to improve present procedure in cases 
involving contracts between the railroads 
and their employes, and to give the rail- 
roads, as well as employes, the right to 
seek court review of awards and orders. 


Fair Taxation 


The railroads should be exempted from 
the undistributed profits tax and from 
additional State taxes of the sort which are 
a burden on interstate commerce. 


Tolls for Commercial Use of 
Inland Waterways 


Tolls should be charged for commercial 
use of inland navigable waters, other than 
harbors and the Great Lakes—based on a 
fair return to the Government for money 
spent for improvement and maintenance. 


Grade Crossings and Bridges 


The separation of grade crossings is of 
much greater interest to highway travelers 
than to the railroads. The improvement 
of navigable streams for the use of water- 
borne traffic or for flood control, from 
which the railroads derive no benefit, often 
involves heavy expense to them for the 
rebuilding and maintenance of tracks and 
bridges. Existing laws should be amended 
to provide that all such costs should be 
met by the public. 


Highway and Waterway Operations 


Subject to approval by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the railroads should 
have the same rights as other citizens to 
engage in the operation of motor vehicles 
on the highways and vessels on inland 
waterways. 


When you look at this list, you can summarize the basic difficulty of the 
railroads in as simple a statement as this: 

They are controlled and restricted on a fifty-year-old theory that the rail- 
roads are a monopoly — yet they are called upon today to compete for 
business against every other form of transportation. 

What railroad men want is simply equality and the same freedom of judg- 
ment and initiative in running their business enjoyed by every successful 


business in America. 


The complete “Railroad Program” is printed in a convenient booklet, mailed on request. 


Just write to the address below. 
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RAY OGLESBY, Independent 
Tobacco Expert, Says: 
“At Every Auction, Luckies 
Buy the Same Fine Leaf” 


FOR YOUR TASTE... think over the 
cigarette preference of America’s 
independent tobacco experts. These 


WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 


Ray Oglesby Has Smoked Luckies for 1! Years 


experts—like Ray Oglesby —are not 
connected with any cigarette maker. 
They are skilled auctioneers, buyers 
and warehouse operators. 

Sworn records show that among 
these men, Luckies have twice as 
many exclusive smokers as have all 
other cigarettes combined. 


FOR YOUR THROAT... keep in mind 
that only Luckies give you the throat 
proc- 


’ 


protection of the "Toasting' 
ess. This process takes out certain 
harsh throat irritants found in all 
tobacco. 

So next time try Luckies ... try 
them for a week, and see. 


Sworn Records Show Tha7- WT MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST- IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 





